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THE ADVENTURES OF 



David Vane and David Crane. 



CHAPTER I. 



LOST IN THE WOODS. 



YOU'LL shorten the distance considerable, if 
you strike in and foller the wagon-track 
through the woods." A neighboring farmer had 
given the boy a ride over three or four rough miles 
of his journey, a welcome supper in his kitchen, and 
this bit of advice at parting. 

The boy was David Vane, who had left his city 
home under peculiarly painful circumstances in the 
morning, starting out, in bleak March weather, upon 
a dubious adventure. 

It was now evening ; but the sunset fire lingered so 
long in the hearts of the broken clouds that drifted 
up the sky, that he hardly thought of its being night, 
until he had entered the woods. 

Then the darkness suddenly descended upon him ; 
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lO LOST IN THE WOODS. 

and with it the shadow of the great wrong from 
which he was fleeing. So far on his journey he had 
kept a brave heart ; he had even enjoyed the novelty 
of the swift railroad train, the farmer's jolting wagon, 
and the wayside scenes through which he had picked 
his way on foot, often through mud or melting snow. 
There had been a certain exhilaration in all that, 
with a sense of misery escaped and freedom won. 

But now saddening recollections of his mother 
and the home he had forsaken, seemed to fall upon 
him with the shadows of the great boughs, and fears 
and misgivings to lie in wait for him in the dark 
undergrowths, and behind the giant trunks. 

Soon the track, which was plain enough at first, 
branched in different directions, and he lost it alto- 
gether ; nor could he find it again by retracing his 
steps. The dead twigs crackled under his feet, the 
wind moaned in the naked branches above his head, 
and great darkness encompassed him, relieved only 
by patches of snow in hollows faintly lighting up the 
woods. 

How strange that he, who had hardly ever been 
out of the city in his life, should be wandering there 
in a great lonely forest, with the blackness of night 
shutting in around him like a wall ! Was he indeed 
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David Vane, or some other boy he perhaps dreamed 
himself to be ? 

He carried a small hand-bag, which grew heavy as 
he tramped round and round, or on and on, trying 
to find his way out of the woods. His feet tripped 
against logs and roots, he became entangled in 
thickets, and was so weary and disheartened at last 
that he would gladly have sunk down to rest, but for 
the wetness of the ground, and the appalling pros- 
pect of a night spent in that solitude. 

The snow, and the starlight falling through bare 
branches and broken clouds, enabled him to discern 
objects immediately surrounding him ; and before 
long to his great joy he saw a ruddy glow not far off 
in the woods. He hurried on and discovered a sort 
of camp-fire in a little clearing, with a hut so much 
resembling an Indian wigwam, that for a moment he 
seemed to have penetrated an untamed wilderness 
and come upon a family of savages. It would hardly 
have added to his surprise if an arrow had come 
whizzing by his ears. 

He kept on, however, gazing with wonder and 
apprehension, and often pausing to listen with one 
foot raised, as he entered the circle of radiance 
around the little camp. The fire was a long bed of 
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bright coals and blazing brands confined between 
two logs. Over it, suspended by chains from a pole 
upheld by a pair of crotched posts, was a row of 
kettles capacious enough to perform savage cookery 
on a very large scale. A pile of wood near by, an 
axe leaning against the side of the wigwam, a huge 
trough hewed out of a tree-trunk of the largest 
dimensions, an ox-sled with a hogshead on it, other 
casks and a number of empty buckets, surrounded 
the fire. 

On one end of the pole that supported the kettles 
hung a jacket. The whole formed a strange picture 
of light and shade, upon the vast black background 
of the woods. But not a human being was visible. 

As the boy came and stood in the full glare of the 
fire, you might have seen that he was about fourteen 
or fifteen years of age, well-dressed, though with 
muddied trousers and boots, and very bright-looking, 
notwithstanding a dazed expression in his wide-open 
blue eyes, half-shaded by the visor of his cap. He 
stared about him for a minute, said, " Halloo ! " in 
a timid voice, not very loud, then went to the wig- 
wam and looked in. He saw a great litter of straw, 
where the firelight shone in at the open door ; but 
all beyond was dark. 
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" No one ! " he murmured, with a queer sensation, 
as he turned again and peered into the forest gloom, 
but saw no sign of any human form except his own 
shadow, flickering, huge, stretching away into the 
woods. 

A sweet odor from the steaming kettles had by 
this time solved the mystery of the camp. He also 
dipped his finger into the trough, which was half-full 
of a liquid that had a saccharine taste. 

" Maple sap ! " said he, smacking his lips. " And 
this must be what they call a sugar-camp." 

A sugar-camp it was, of the primitive sort which 
poor and unenterprising farmers, many years ago, 
used to set up, in their maple groves, in the cheapest 
possible way. The boy thought it very strange that 
nobody was near, but concluded that the sugar- 
makers had gone to supper. 

" The best thing I can do," he said, " is to wait 
till they come back, then get them to show me the 
way out of these everlasting woods. Tm going to 
have a drink of this cool, sweet sap, anyway." 

He found a dipper hanging by a nail driven into 
one of the notched posts ; and having used it to 
quench his thirst, he went and sat down on the straw 
just within the door of the hut. 
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He had been up since an early hour in the morn- 
ing ; he had had a long and wearisome journey. He 
leaned back against the rough boards of the hut, and 
gazed out at the fire-picture that looked so strange 
to his city-bred eyes, until his lids grew heavy, a 
drowsy languor stole over him, his head slipped 
down upon his traveling bag, and he was off in 
dreamland before he knew it 



CHAPTER II. 

THE YOUNG SUGAR-MAKERS. 

HE was fast asleep when there marched into 
the fire-lit clearing a youth, of nearly his own 
age and height, carrying a couple of pails of sap, 
which he emptied into the trough. Then he looked 
anxiously off into the woods and listened, his face 
assuming an expression of irritation and impatience. 

"They never'll come!" he muttered. "It's al- 
ways jes' so. Nobody ever thinks of me.*' 

Taking the axe from the side of the hut, he began 
to chop a log of wood furiously, making the chips fly 
into the kettles and the echoes into the woods, until, 
having allayed his wrath, he struck the axe into one 
end of the stick, and turned to punch the brands. 

" There ! " said he, " I've done all the work Tm 
going to this night, if nobody ever comes." And, 
taking oflf a brown frock which covered him to the 
knees, he put on the jacket that hung on the pole, 
and sat down by the fire. 
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l6 THE YOUNG SUGAR-MAKERS. 

" I won't eat any supper now ; Til starve, out of 
spite ! " he muttered. " Bile over, then ! " he said 
to the contents of one of the kettles, which his 
punching of the brands had caused to froth and rise. 
" Go it ! sputter ! hiss ! Guess you ain't madder'n 
I be!" 

He kicked the log before him, and the log rolled 
against the legs of the hanging kettles, and the 
kettles all began to swing and tip and spill their 
boiling liquor, raising a cloud of ashes, smoke and 
steam. 

** Well ! Dave Crane ! what did you do that for ? " 
cried a shrill voice behind him. 

He started guiltily, and turning a quick glance 
over his shoulder saw a young girl standing by the 
great sap-trough, keenly watching him. 

" Halloo ! that you, Huldy ? " he said with a 
sheepish grin. " I was mad ; that's what I done it 
for." 

" Done it for ! " she cried, mocking him. " Did 
it, you mummy ! Can't you ever learn } What are 
you mad at, Dave } " 

She spoke sharply still, but as the firelight shone 
upon her bright face, you could have seen that she 
cast an arch and kindly look at the boy. 
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"Cause I've had to work all day like a hoss — 
wus'n a hoss, for a hoss has his supper when the 
time comes, and Tm jes' starving ! " 

" It's too bad, Dave ! " said the girl sympathizingly. 
" Tve been scolding about it. Better than that ; 
I've brought you some supper ; " holding up a 
basket which she had kept concealed behind her. 

" Good for you, Huldy ! " cried Dave, instantly 
forgetting his resolution to starve out of spite. 
" What have you brought ? " 

" Cold cabbage," said Huldah demurely. 

" Cold thunder and lightning ! " exclaimed Dave 
in disgust. 

" You like cold cabbage, you know you do," she 
said, keeping a sober face, while her eyes shone with 
suppressed fun. '* Come and see ! " She set the 
basket on an overturned bucket and pulled off a 
napkin. 

" Pie ! cheese ! ham ! bread and butter ! " he cried 
in delighted astonishnient. " You do beat all the 
girls, Huldy ! Cold cabbage ! " And he chuckled 
with satisfaction. 

"I asked what I should bring, and mother said 
' Some of that cold cabbage left at dinner ; I want 
it eat up out of the way.' ' Nothing but that ? ' I 
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said. ' Why, yes, you can put in something else, if 
you want to,* says she. So I went into the pantry 
and got a little of the cold cabbage and a good deal 
of the something else, as you see. Now let your 
victuals stop your mouth." 

So saying, she sat down on another bucket, and 
with her hands clasped upon one knee, which was 
crossed over the other, she looked pensively at the 
fire. 

" Say, Huldy ! " began Dave, with his mouth full. 

" Stop, I told you ! " she stamped her little foot 
imperiously. " Fm thinking ! " 

Dave obeyed ; and, seated on his log, munched in 
silence. After awhile she looked him steadily in the 
face for a minute, then said, with a disdainful smile : 
You're kind o' green, Dave ; did you know it } " 
Is that what you've been thinking all this while ? " 
mumbled Dave with an aggrieved air. 

" Tve been thinking it all my life," she said with 
a laugh. ** Ever since I first saw you." 

" Wal ! how can I help being green ? Vd like to 
know ! " he said in querulous self-defense. " Don't 
I have to work, work, work, from morning till night, 
and sometimes half the night, tending these plaguy 
kittles ? 'Sides, how can a feller be anything here 
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in the country? If I could only go and rub the 
rust off'm me in the city! — but — How could you 
say that, Huldy ? " 

Here Dave broke down, but consoled himself with 
an extra large mouthful of pie. 

" I didn't mean to hurt your feelings," said Huldah. 
"You can be smart enough, if you — O, goodness 
gracious me ! " 

The rich and turbulent liquid was boiling over 
again ; and seizing the dipper she hegan stirring it. 
while Dave pulled away the brands from beneath 
the kettle. 

The sleeper in the hut started up, and stared at 
the picture framed by the doorway — the suspended 
kettles, the flashing and flaring fire, the illumined 
woods, Dave in short trousers and old tattered hat, 
and little Huldah*s agile, graceful figure, her hood 
fallen back, her shadowy curls shaken down, and her 
clear, bright face all aglow with animation. She 
was holding her skirts away from the blaze with one 
hand, and stirring and dipping the frothy syrup with 
the other, at the same time scolding her less active 
companion. 

Turning to avoid a saucy whiff of smoke that was 
inclined to coquet with her face, she looked towards 
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the wigwam. At that moment Dave Crane, backing 
away from the fire, uttered a cry of dismay. 

"By jiminy!" he cried, gazing ruefully at the 
ground, " I trod right into my pie and smashed it 
flatter'n a pancake ! " 

He was so absorbed in the tragedy of the pie that 
he did not notice her fixed and frightened eyes, until 
she gave his shin a smart kick with her little heel 
and whispered : " What's that ? who's there V* 

" I don't see nothin' nor nobody — where ? " 
gasped Dave. 

" Somebody in the shanty," she whispered. 

" It's a man ! " And the startled Dave so far 
forgot his pie as to step back upon it with the other 
foot. 

David Vane, who had stooped to take up his 
carpet bag, now came out of the wigwam and stood 
in the firelight, by no means a formidable object to 
behold. 

" Halloo ! " said Huldah, holding aloft her dipper, 
" what are you doing in there .? " 

" I got lost in the woods," replied Daviii, *' and I 
was trying to find my way out." 

" And where did you think that would take you } " 
demanded Huldah. 
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"A shanty door/* added her companion, advancing 
courageously, now that he saw there was no danger. 
"Did you think it opened into t'other side of the 
woods ? " 

" That'll do," said Huldah, thrusting the dipper so 
near to his nose that he retreated again to his pie. 

" I was looking for somebody to show me the way," 
David Vane explained. " While I was waiting I 
went in there, and I believe I fell asleep. Can a 
fellow get out of these woods i " 

"Yes, sir, a fellow can," replied Huldah pertly, 
" if a fellow will turn out for the trees." 

" Fve found they won't turn out for me," said 
David. " Will you direct me ? " 

" Yes, sir," replied Huldah, " if you will be so 
good as to say where you want to go." 

"That's it!" struck in her companion; "for of 
course we can't direct you without " — 

But she put up her dipper again and silenced him. 
He dodged it, and seeing that his interference in the 
conversation was not welcome, sat down dejectedly 
on a sap -bucket. 

" I want to find Mr. Topthorne's house," said 
David Vane. 

" Mr. Topthorne's ! " The girl dropped the hand 
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that held the dipper and stared at him with fresh 
astonishment. " What do you want there } " 

" I am going there — on a — visit," David faltered. 
"That is, Mr. Topthome's folks are my relatives. 
Do you know them } ** 

" Know 'em," ejaculated Dave Crane, starting up 
from his sap-bucket. '* Know 'em, by jiminy ! " 

Up went the dipper in his face again, and down 
went Dave. 

" Come here," said Huldah, in her imperious way, 
" Let me look at you." 

David Vane approached bashfully, smiling. She 
scanned him by the firelight, and broke into a joyous 
laugh. 

" You are David Vane from Boston," she cried. 
"And I am your cousin, or half-cousin, or second- 
cousin, Huldah Topthorne." 

" Cousin Huldah ! " exclaimed David Vane. 

In his delightful embarrassment he was going to 
shake hands with her. But she put up her sweet 
lips and gave him a frank cousinly kiss instead. It 
wasn't very loud, but it rang in the ears of poor Dave 
Crane on his sap-bucket, making him feel very 
queerly, and wonder what there was about that other 
David he didn't like. 
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" 'Tend to the kittles, Dave," said the gleeful 
Huldah. " I'll send Calvin to you pretty soon. I 
must go and show Cousin David Vane the way to the 
house. This way. Cousin ! *' 

Off they started along the fire-lighted path which 
she knew so well, and disappeared in the gloom, 
their animated voices soon dying in the distance, 
while Master Dave Crane remained standing by the 
camp-fire, staring after them, and foolishly scratch- 
ing his ear. 



CHAPTER III. 



AT THE TOPTHORNE FARMHOUSE. 



HOW easy it is to get out of the woods when 
you know the way," said David Vane, fol- 
lowing his active little guide. "Are you never 
afraid } " 

" Afraid of the woods ? " Huldah laughed. " I 
know them and like them too well for that. I shall 
be glad when May comes ; they are so nice then." 
And she went on to tell of the beauties of spring. 

" I shall like the country," exclaimed David. 

"Are you sure.^" she cried; "Dave don't. He 
wants to go to the city." 

" Who is Dave ? " 

" Dave Crane. I ought to have introduced you. 
He's another half-cousin or second-cousin of mine ; 
and a good-hearted fellow he is too, only a little 
green, like all the rest of us." 

" You are not green," said David. 

** Oh ! am I not ? " she laughed. " Well ! here we 
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are, out of the woods. That is the barn, at the end 
of this lane, which we are just coming to ; the house 
is just beyond.*' 

They walked on in the starlight, through the long 
lane, crossing the barnyard, passing a heavy gate, 
which she opened to let him through, and so reach- 
ing the kitchen door. 

An oldish man, in a red flannel shirt, was sitting 
by the stove as they entered. He had a large, slug- 
gish-looking frame, and a good-natured, curiously 
wrinkled face, which he turned toward David Vane 
with a look of wondering surprise.- 

" Where's mother ? " said Huldah. " Sit down, 
Cousin." 

" She's around, somewheres," said the man ; " she 
was, a minute ago. Yer cousin, Huldy ? She'll be 
surprised." 

He rose clumsily to his feet, and with the ends of 
his red-flannel shirt-sleeves thrust into his pockets, 
stood scrutinizing the visitor. 

" Huldy's cousin from town, I s'pose ! " he said 
patronizingly. "Guess we'll be glad to see ye; 
don't know." 

"See here, Calvin Cobble," cried Huldah, "you 
just shut your head." 
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She spoke so imperiously, yet in such a quaint, 
charming way, and it looked so droll to see the great, 
hulking wearer of the red flannel receive his snub- 
bing so meekly, that David couldn't help laughing. 

" We let her have her own way, pooty much," 
said Calvin, after she had gone out. " She henpecks 
all on us, Huldy does, and we ruther like it. If she's 
glad to see ye, then I guess we shall be, all on us ; 
though Deacon and Mis' Topthorne, they're a leetle 
queer, the least might set, 'bout some things. 
There's no knowin' jest how 'twill take 'em." 

"Calvin Cobble ! " cried Huldah, returning, "why 
don't you go about your business } There's Dave 
down in the sugar-bush, waiting for you. He wouldn't 
have had any supper till this time, if I hadn't carried 
him some." 

" I've had the chores to du," said Calvin humbly ; 
" and when I go to the camp I've got to make an all 
night's job on't. I don't mind it," he added, address- 
ing David. "I can sleep in the shanty as well as 
anywheres. I al'ays wake up jest as the fires want ¥ 

mendin' ; then I drop off to sleep ag'in, soon as ever 
I put my head on to the straw. Hang a bit of fresh 
pork over the sweet-kittle, to keep it from bilin' 
over ; ain't no danger from t'others." 
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" Calvin Cobble ! " said Huldah. 

She pointed at the door. Cobble shrugged, took 
down a coat from the wall, swung it over his arm, 
put on aft old weather-battered black hat, and pre-, 
pared to depart ; at the same time whiking signifi- 
cantly at David, to remind him of what he had said 
of Huldah's henpecking them all and their rather 
liking it. 

" Mother'U come in a minute," said Huldah. " I 
didn't tell her who had come. There's no fire in the 
sitting-room, so Til let you stay here. If you would 
like to wash yourself, you can come to the sink." 

She pumped a basin of cistern water, and David 
washed his hands and face. He was wiping himself 
with a towel that hung by the pump, when Mrs. 
Topthorne entered, and started back at the sight of 
him. 

David looked over his towel, and with a sinking 
heart beheld a woman with a plain, practical face, as 
unlike his own mother's as possible ; a large waist 
and bosom, compressed in a gown of coarse material, 
fitted to make her form appear needlessly unlovely, 
and an expression which betrayed less of pleasure 
than astonishment. 

" Guess who ! " cried Huldah. 
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" Why, I should say, Ruth's boy ; he looks like 
Ruth ; only I can't conceive what has brought him 
here. Ruth's David, ain't ye ? " said the woman, 
studying his features with a close, scrutinizilig scowl. 

His spirits were so dashed by this strange sort of 
welcome, after all his miseries and hopes, that he 
stood holding the towel with a guilty air, and feeling 
that he should sob if he spoke. 

** He has come to make us a visit," spoke up 
Huldah. 

" Did your mother send ye } " Mrs. Topthorne 
asked suspiciously. " Dear me ! how much you do 
favor your mother ! Ruth's fetur's, for all the world. 
Hain't had any supper, have ye ? " 

" He's been to supper," said Huldah, briskly and 
cheerfully. " I am so glad he has come ! He's go- 
ing to stay ever so long, if we want to have him, 
and of course we do." 

" Hush ! " said Mrs. Topthorne, scowling harder 
than ever. 

David's face, which as she came in had beamed % 

bright, and hopeful, and even handsome, under his 
wet hair and the polish of the towel, had been dark- 
ening and contracting since, until, at this last rebuff, 
his features began to work with uncontrollable disap- 
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pointment and grief. Recollections of the wrongs 
that had driven him from home, and which forever 
prevented his return, came over him afresh ; he felt 
himself an outcast in an inhospitable world ; and a 
tempest of passion broke forth in his words : — 

" I can go away t I can sleep in the woods — 
in the hut, on the ground, anywhere — and go to- 
oiorrow." 

A homesick yearning for his own mother far away ; 
the hopes that had accompanied him on his journey, 
to be so crushed at the very moment when his 
troubles should have been ended ; the humiliation 
too great for his proud spirit to bear ; his mother's 
sorrow when she should learn how he had been 
received — all this gushed in his ungovernable 
tears. 

" My ! what you crying for.? What you talking } ** 
said Mrs. Topthorne, not unkindly. "Nobody's go- 
ing to turn you out-doors." 

"He thinks we are not glad to see him," cried 
Huldah vehemently. " There, there. Cousin ! don't 
cry, for we are glad. He's tired and sick ; his feet 
are wet ; and he don't know your way." 

" My way is kind o' rough, I suppose," said Mrst^ 
Topthorne, in softened tones. "I didn't want to 
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speak too encouragingly ; I was so took aback see- 
ing him, and I didn't know what your father would 
say. But he needn't feel bad ; tell him so, Huldy, 
while I go and get him some dry socks to put on, 
for his feet are as sopping as they can be, I know 
by the looks." 

Bright little Huldah did her best to console him in 
her mother's absence. Presently Mrs. Topthorne 
returned with a pair of dry socks and some old shoes 
of Dave Crane's which she made him put on, by the 
kitchen stove. 

"There, put your feet in the oven and heat 'em 
up. You mustn't take cold and be sick." That 
touch of kindness made David feel grateful ; but she 
added immediately — "For I don't know what in 
the world we should do with ye, if you should be 
took down " — as if that was all she cared for. 

He sat with his feet in the stove oven, crying no 
more, but dark of countenance, sullen and proud, 
when the arrival of a wagon caused his heart to beat 
with fresh apprehension. • 

Huldah ran to open the outer door ; and presently 
a short, sturdy farmer came in, bearing on his shoul- 
der a bag of meal, which knocked his hat upon one 
side as he carried it into the pantry. 
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David did not need to be told that this was 
Deacon Topthorne, his mother's uncle, whose recep- 
tion of him he now had good reason to dread. He 
only wished he could get off, and hasten back to the 
more hospitable farmhouse, where strangers had 
given him kind words with his supper. 

"There, mother," said the farmer, as he reap- 
peared from the pantry, brushing the meal from his 
hat, " there's as good a bag of grist as you've had in 
the house since I've been the provider.. So don't 
le's hear any more excuses for poor johnny cake. 
.And try to make *this grist last a little longer 'n the 
other did." 

" 'Tain't much use trying to make anything last 
in this house, with so many mouths to feed," replied 
the wife. 

David felt that this remark was aimed at him ; 
and he said fiercely within himself that she shouldn't 
have his mouth to worry about very long. 

"Where's the lantern, mother.?" Mr. Topthorne 
called impatiently to his wife. " Huldy, go and help 
Hannah bring in them things. I've got a lot of 
groceries ; enough to last, if you're economical, till 
that interest money comes due. Possible ? " he ex- 
claimed, as Huldah whispered to him. "David 
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Vane ? Ruth's David ? " And he advanced, bend- 
ing his brows curiously upon the lad in the kitchen 
corner. " Do tell ! When and how did you come ? *' 
putting out a great brown hand to shake David's. 
" Glad to see ye." 

He seemed a kind, friendly sort of man. But his 
features were a little hard, like his wife's, and his 
greeting of his niece's boy was not enthusiastic. 

" Father, see here ! " his wife called to him from 
the pantry. 

Father obeyed ; and the two conferred in whis- 
pers behind the half-closed door. David sat alone, 
wretched, in his corner, waiting to see what would 
be done with him, while Huldah helped Hannah 
— a girl with a simpering face, in a great bon- 
net — bring in the parcels brought from the village 
store. 

" Well, I'll see ; I'll think on't," said Mr. Top- 
thorne, coming out of the pantry with a lighted lan- 
tern. " I've got to go and put up the team now." 
And without speaking again to David, he left the 
house. 

"Say! feel bad?" whispered Huldah, puckering 
up her pretty face into an amused expression of 
sympathy. " Lonesome i Homesick } Never mind ; 
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they're glad enough to see you, though they've a 
queer way of showing it." 

She almost made him laugh, her manner was so 
pert and funny, yet so kind. David felt he had at 
least one friend in the house ; and he remembered 
with a gush of joy what Mr. Cobble had said — that 
little Huldah henpecked all of them. 



CHAPTER IV. 



WHY HE RAN AWAY. 



IN a little while Mr. Topthorne came in, and sit- 
ting down in a corner by the stove, opposite 
David, took out a small memorandum-book, and be- 
gan to count up costs. 

" Don't you want a bowl of bread and milk, Dea- 
con ? " said Mrs. Topthorne, who generally gave him 
that title when she didn't call him " Father." " You 
had your tea so early." 

" Don't talk to me now," said the deacon. 

" Mebby you'd like a bowl ? " she said to David, 
who shook his head. ** If you're hungry you'd 
better eat ; don't want ye to get sick in our house ; " 
which way of putting it did not inspire him with a 
very ardent desire to accept the offered refreshment. 

" That's the way the money goes ! " said the deacon 
with a sigh. "Sugar has riz half a cent since we 
bought last." 

" I wan* to know ! " exclaimed Mrs. Topthorne, 
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with a face that appeared little less than horror- 
stricken. 

"But our sugar has gone up, too, a cent," he 
added ; and her countenance brightened again. 

Huldah, who was coaxing David to be sociable, 
explained to him that they sold the most of their 
maple sugar, and bought " boughten ** sugar, because 
it was cheaper. 

The deacon took out his pocket-book, and began 
to reckon up its contents, in balancing the day's 
account. 

" Hannah ? Where's Hannah ? " he suddenly 
called in a tone of anxiety. The girl, who had by 
this time got h^r bonnet and cloak oflF, and was doing 
some work about the kitchen, came forward. " Did 
I give seventy-five or seventy-six cents for your 
shoes ? " 

" Seventy-five," said Hannah, softly smiling. 

"Sure.^ There's one cent I can't account for," 
said the puzzled deacon. " Wait ! " 

He proceeded to reckon all his change over again ; 
then to go over once more the figures in his memo- 
randum-book ; then to rub his forehead with as much 
perplexity as if the safety of large sums were at 
stake. 
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" Hannah, did I give you a cent for anything ? " 

"No, sir," said the simpering Hannah, "You 
never did give me a cent ! " 

" I declare ! It beats the Dutch ! What can have 
become of that cent ? Mother," said the deacon 
despairingly, "you jest count this money and see 
what you make of it." 

Mrs. Topthome drew up her chair, and spread out 
her broad lap, and they counted the change together, 
piece by piece, and computed the memoranda figure 
by figure, without solving the painful problem. 

"Didn't somebody take thirteen cents *stid of 
twelve, changing a quarter ? " she suggested. 

" No ; I always look out for that. Wait a minute ! " 
The deacon scratched his head, as if he were feeling 
for the coin in his thick, short hair ; a fancy which 
made poor David laugh, despite his misery. "I 
thought rd got on the track, but I declare, it's the 
strangest thing under the canopy of heaven ! " 

" Well, never mind now ; mebbe it'll come to you, 
what you did with it," said Mrs. Topthorne. "I 
want to have this boy's business settled now." 

David started. The deacon reluctantly abandoned 
the chase of the missing penny, and turned to ques- 
tion their visitor. 
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" Is your mother well, David ? 

" Yes, sir," said David, tremulously. 

" How's business in town f Pretty brisk ? " 

"Not very, sir." 

" Not much to do, hey } So you thought you'd 
come out and make us a visit. That's right." The 
deacon hesitated and stroked his chin. " Did your 
mother know you was coming ? " 

" My mother know ? That I was coming to see 
her relations f Of course my mother knew ! " said 
David. 

The deacon coughed and rubbed his chin some 
more. 

" Then you didn't run away } " 

David looked up quickly, as if to speak, then 
dropped his eyes, silent, perspiring, and very hot 
about the throat. 

Mrs. Topthorne, who had taken a seat with her 
knitting, to witness the inquisition, nodded with a 
significant I-told-you-so look at her husband. He 
crossed his legs and cleared his throat again. 

** I guess you run away, didn't you ? " 

** Yes, sir ; I did ! " said David impetuously. 

" I thought so from the minute I set eyes on him," 
whispered Mrs. Topthorne. Then aloud to Huldah : 
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" Take a chair, and seddown, and not stand staring 
that way as if you'd eat a body up." 

" Hem ! " said the deacon. " What did you run 
away for f " 

" I left the store because I couldn't stand my step- 
father's abuse any longer," said David, proudly and 
stormily. "I left without his knowing it, if you 
call that running away. But my mother knew, and 
let me." 

" How did he abuse ye ? " asked Mrs. Topthorne. 

" He knocked me down, for one thing. That was 
because I couldn't do his work in the store and mine 
too, and told him so," said David with flashing eyes. 
" He neglects his business, and then blames me for 
things. You don't know Mr. Pintle." 

" I've heard enough about him to know Ruth did 
a very foolish thing when she took him for a second 
husband," said the deacon. 

"He wasn't any such man then as he is now," 
David replied, eager to defend his mother. " He 
was respectable, and kind — he is kind enough to 
her now, for that matter, except for his knocking me 
about ; and he attended to his business. But he was 
elected captain of his military company, and that 
ruined him. He's out nights, carousing with his 
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cronies ; and sometimes he won't go near the store 
for a whole day. Then seeing things go wrong 
makes him too cross for anybody to stand him, with- 
out the patience of a saint, and that's what my 
mother has." 

" Fm glad to hear you stand up for her ; I guess 
she's a good mother," observed Mrs. Topthorne. 

" A good mother ! " ejaculated David, with shining 
eyes. "There's nobody in this world like her!" 
And he winked away two bright tears. 

"But what do you think your' re going to do up 
here.?" queried the deacon. "You can't do hard 
work, can ye ? " 

" He looks to be a terrible puny boy for the farm," 
said Mrs. Topthorne, aside, over her knitting. 

" I don't ask you to keep me," said David, with 
proud independence. " I mean to work ; and if you 
can't give me something to do, I'll find somebody 
who can." 

" And I bet you'll be smart ! " broke forth Huldah 
admiringly. 

" Hush, child ! " said Mrs. Topthorne. " Boys of 
his age, growing so, eat a'most as much as me'h. 
Best to consider everything " — in a low tone to her 
husband — " 'fora ye make any promises." 
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" Well, David, mebby you'd better go to bed now," 
said the deacon. ''We'll talk it over and decide 
to-morrow." 

" We shall have to make up a bed expressly for 
him," observed Mrs. Topthbrne; "though if Calvin 
stays in the woods he might sleep with David — David 
Crane — to-night. It's going to be downright incon- 
venient to have two Davids in the house, I see, to 
begin with. We shall have to get a new name for 
one of 'em." 

Telling her husband she supposed he could sit in 
the dark a minute, she took the lamp and bade David 
follow her. 

" Don't be homesick. Cousin ! " Huldah's silver 
voice rang after him, after he had bidden her good- 
night " We'll have good times together to-morrow." 



CHAPTER V. 

MR. TOPTHORNE WRITES A LETTER. 

MRS. TOPTHORNE walked before, carrying 
the lamp, and David Vane walked after, with 
his bag, in the huge eclipse of her shadow, through 
a cold sitting-room, and up a narrow flight of carpet- 
less stairs, over the top of one of which, it having 
an inch or two more of a rise than the others, he 
stumbled. 

" 'Most everybody trips on that stair, till they get 
used to it," said Mrs. Topthorne. " You'll have to 
get used to the crooks and turns of the old house, if 
you stay. You may sleep in this bed to-night, and 
after that we'll see what we're going to do with ye." 

It was a large, unfinished garret, with a window 
in one end and a huge brick chimney in the other. 
The bed in which David was to sleep stood in a 
corner, under the low roof. Behind it the naked 
rafters slanted to the beam, which was level with the 
pillows ; the points of the black-rusted shingle-nails, 
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Sticking through, speckled the rough boards overhead. 
On the lid of a big blue chest, near the head of the 
bed, was a short stub of candle, in a tin candlestick ; 
this she lighted for him to go to bed by, charging 
him not to set anything afire, and not to forget to 
blow it out. 

** Now don't bump your head against the roof, and 
make it bleed all over the sheet, as David Crane did, 
the first time he ever slept there. He's broke ofif the 
ends of the nails right over the bed since. Well, 
now, good-night and don't you go to being sick in 
the morning ; I don't know what under the sun we 
shall do with ye, if ye do." 

Having performed this hospitable duty, she de- 
scended the stairs and reappeared with the lamp in 
the kitchen. 

" I've thought where that cent went to," said Mr. 
Topthorne, " a-setting here in the dark." 

" I want to know if you have ! I told you 'twould 

4 

come to you." And Mrs. Topthorne, having picked 
up the wick of the lamp (for this was before the days 
of kerosene-burners), replaced it on the table, and re- 
turned the pin she used to the broad and convenient 
pincushion of her bosom. 

" I bought some matches and forgot to set it 
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down ; " his open countenance showing the relief of 
his mind from an enormous pressure. "Guess Til 
set it down now." And he added the item to the 
list of the day's expenses. 

"Come, Huldy," said Mrs. Topthorne, "now go 
to bed. Your father and I want to talk. Take this 
lamp ; Til come and get it after you're tucked up." 

" I want to sit up and hear what you say," replied 
Huldah, who knew what the talk was to be about. 

" No, no ! go to bed," her mother insisted. 

" Yes, by and by ; " and Huldah planted her feet 
upon the stove-hearth. " I want to know if you are 
going to let him stay." 

" To be sure ; to be sure, child ! " said her father. 
" Think we'd turn a relation's boy outdoors ? " 

" Then I wish you'd act more glad to see him, and 
not make him feel so downhearted," said Huldah. 
" He couldn't keep from crying, one while. I'd have 
put my arms around him, to show him I took his 
part, if I had dared." 

" There, that'll do, child ! " laughed the deacon in- 
dulgently. " Guess you'd have made him more un- 
comfortable than we did, if you had. Now go to 
bed." 

Perceiving that the conversation would not pro- 
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ceed in her presence, Huldah reluctantly took the 
lamp and retired. 

"Well, father, what do you think.?" said Mrs. 
Topthorne, having followed her shortly after and 
brought back the lamp. 

" I don't know jest what to think," replied the 
deacon. " Kin' o' like the boy. Can't help pitying 
him." 

" Most boys have an idee they're abused," remarked 
his wife. 

" Well, I suppose they do," the deacon assented. 
" No doubt our Dave thinks he is hardly dealt by ; 
fact, I know he does." 

"And if he should run away, he might make out 
a tough story, too, to any one that didn't know," 
said Mrs. Topthorne. 

Then there was a long silence ; the deacon fon- 
dling his pocket-book contemplatively, his wife 
knitting. 

" I don't know but I'd better write to Pintle ; what 
do you think, mother.? " 

" I was just thinking, if David Crane should run 
away, we'd consider it no more than any honest 
man's duty to do as much by us." 

"So we should ! " said the deacon. " He seems ••*. 
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truthful kind of boy ; and as pretty-spoken boy as 
ever I see. But I don't believe in this running away ; 
and I don't see, for the life of me, what we're going 
to do with him, if he stays. We can't expect him to 
take hold of rough work, like Dave. Get me a sheet 
of paper and some ink ; I guess I'll write to-night." 



CHAPTER VI. 



BEDFELLOWS. 



AFTER lying awake with his anxious thoughts 
for half an hour, David Vane fell into a fever- 
ish sleep, and dreamed that Mrs. Topthorne put him 
into one of the Ijoiling sap-kettles and stirred him 
with a dipper ; when he was startled by a noise in 
the garret. 

He started up suddenly, imagining it was to leap 
out of the kettle ; heard a resounding thump, felt a 
sharp concussion, and saw stars. He had hit his 
head against one of the low rafters ; just as Mrs. 
Topthorne expected ! 

He sank back on his pillow, and rubbed his bump 

of benevolence with melancholy reflections. It was 

probably his fevcrishness that had suggested the 

dream of the sap-kettle. He was burning with thirst ; 

the bed was hot and suffocating. He did not think 

he could sleep any more ; and if he should, it would 

be only to be boiled and stirred all night, with Mrs. 

Topthorne's dipper. 
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Nothing could save him from fever and thirst but 
water — water ! But how could he obtain it ? He 
had not yet learned the " crooks and turns '* of the 
old house ; and if he should attempt to grope his 
way to the kitchen sink, where he had washed him- 
self, there was danger of breaking his neck, and thus 
putting Mrs. Topthorne to a vast deal of trouble. 

Meanwhile there was another David in the garret, 
suffering scarcely less, though in a different way. 
Not with fever, but with chills ; with blood-curdling 
fear, in short. 

Master Crane had come from the woods after the 
family had retired, and set out to go to bed in the 
dark, quite unaware that he had been allotted a bed- 
fellow. The concussion that made Master Vane see 
stars, made Master Crane see robbers. He was sure 
there were two or three on or under the bed. He 
could hear them whispering and muttering ; he could 
feel them creeping toward him to seize his legs. He 
imagined he saw something fiery, which looked like 
eyes, or the gleam of a knife. 

Vane shook the bedclothes, to cool them ; and 
Crane nestled against the chimney, with shivers of 
horror. Something caught him by the hair ; a bur- 
glar's hands were at his throat ; or else (as proved to 
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be the case) he had got entangled in a harness that 
hung against the chimney. 

«' Who's there ? " said David Vane. 

" Robbers ! " shrieked Dave Crane. 

Terrified in his turn, the David in bed — not sus- 
pecting that he was himself the robbers — started up 
again, and filled the whole hemisphere of his brain 
with a sudden blaze of constellations. It was cer- 
tainly the most uncomfortable roof to be frightened 
under that could be contrived. His bump of mar- 
velousness suffered this time. The other David's 
marvelousness suffered too ; and uttering one hoarse 
cry of terror, he darted to the stairs, and slipped from 
top to bottom without taking a step. 

" What's all that noise ? " cried a stem voice below. 

"Somebody — up there — robbers!" gasped the 
David at the foot of the stairs, too horrified to be 
conscious of bruises. 

" It's nobody but David Vane. Quit your non- 
sense and go to bed," commanded the deacon. 

"And don't le's hear any more disturbance; we 
want to sleep," added his wife. 

Town David waited until country David had crept 
back, muttering and snuffing, into the chamber ; then 
asked : 
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" Did you get hurt ? " 

" Might told me ! — how should I know ? Calvin 
said you was going to sleep in the spare bed," said 
Crane. 

" Fm afraid I frightened you," said Vane. 

"FriVd? I wa'n't fri'n'd ! " mumbled Crane. 
" Mos' broke my back ! " 

" Are we going to sleep together ? " asked David 
V. 

" I don't care who sleeps together ! " growled 
David C. 

" I wish I had a drink of water," said town David. 
** I'm as thirsty as I can be. Can I go down and 
get a drink ? " 

" Go down if you wanter ! " country Dave replied. 
" You have the ol' woman in your hair." 

That certainly seemed an objection ; and David 
V. concluded not to risk the encounter. But he 
couldn't help saying that he would give anything for 
a drink. 

"'Sides, .ain't no water in the house, added 
David C. 

" There's a pump in the kitchen," said David V. 

" That's cistern water," replied Crane. ^ " Ain't 
fit to drink." And he got into bed. 



so 
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The feverish one heaved a sigh, and tried to be 
quiet, though he couldn't help gasping and turning 
in his distress. Neither spoke. At length Crane 
broke silence. 

" Jew say you'd like a drink i Got over it, hain't 
ye > " 

" I wish I had," said Vane. 

Another pause, Crane trying to sleep. Then he 
said, " Be ye very dry ? " 

" I'm just dying with thirst," replied David V., 
coughing at the thought of water. 

David C. groaned, and tried to sleep again. But 
at last he said, in an injured tone : 

" I s'pose you'd like to have me get up and get you 
some water ? " 

" O, no ! I won't trouble you," said David V. 

There was no more said for a minute. Crane 
turned over, raised his head, then laid it back on the 
pillow ; and, finally, seemed to be throwing off the 
clothes. 

" I guess I'll get up," he grumbled. " I shall haf 
to go to the well. Wish you'd tol' me 'fore I got 
undressed." 

He pulled on his trousers, and went down and 
filled a pitcher, which he brought brimming with de- 
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licious cold water to his namesake in bed. He also 
gave him the privilege of sleeping the fore side, 
where he could reach the pitcher, if he should be 
thirsty during the night. 

"Dave, you're a brick," said David. "I'll be 
grateful to you as long as I live." And he drank 
and drank again. 

" I wan' to sleep," growled Dave. 

He turned over, pulled the bedclothes about his 
ears, and in three minutes snored. 



CHAPTER VII. 



MORNING AT THE FARM. 



THE cold water threw David Vane into a drench- 
ing sweat. That probably saved him from a 
fever. He went to sleep to sweat, and woke up to 
drink ; then slept again. 

When next he woke a gray glimmer was in the 
chamber, and a ponderous object was creeping over 
him. The glimmer was daylight and the creeper 
was Crane. 

" Halloo ! " said David. 

" D' I wake ye } " said Dave. " I got to git my 
breakfast, and then go down into the woods and 
watch the kittles, and let Cobble come up and git 
his'n. You needn't git up, though, 'f you do* 
wan'ter." 

It was a luxury to lie a little longer ; and David, 
enjoying that rest, let his eyes wander over the queer 
old garret with a feeling of dreamy wonder at the 
huge chimney, the shadowy rafters and beams, an 
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old-fashioned spinning-wheel, a reel and a loom, and 
other objects dimly discerned in the morning light. 

There was something that looked like a grotesque 
half-human face, peeping at him through the spokes of 
the great wheel, but which turned out to be a knotted 
bundle of gray yarn. There was the semblance of a 
man crouched in the corner by the chimney, taking 
aim at him with a blunderbuss. And in one of the 
boards of the roof distorted features started forth — 
great wild eyes and a terrible grinning mouth. 
These the increasing light revealed to be nothing 
more than knots in the boards ; and so all the other 
strange or fantastical objects resolved themselves 
into such commonplace articles as abound in old- 
fashioned farm-house garrets. 

He heard singing — a clear, joyous, bird-like voice, 
which thrilled his heart with a gladness mixed with 
pain. He could not distinguish what the melody 
was ; above, below, within or without the house. It 
rang out wild and sweet, then warbled off into light, 
airy laughter. 

" Huldy ! " called Mrs. Topthorne. The voice 
was silenced. " Don't sing up there ; you'll wake 
him. Let him sleep if he can. He was dreadful 
tired last night ! " 
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And now David's heart beat with a new sensation. 
From that time he was aware that under the rock of 
Mrs. Topthorne's outward nature gurgled a living 
spring of kindness ; and however the rock repelled 
him, he always firmly believed the spring was 
there. 

The family had breakfasted when he went down to 
the kitchen ; Dave had gone to the woods, and Mr. 
Cobble had just come in. 

" What ! you up so soon ? " said Mrs. Topthorne. 
" I didn't expect ye much afore noon. I thought 
city folks was in the habit of laying abed mornings." 

"They don't go to bed at eight o'clock, though," 
said David. " Besides, I've always had to get up 
early, to open the store." 

" Well, you rested, I hope. You're looking more 
chirk than you did last night. You'll have a chance 
to the sink, soon as Calvin gets through." 

" I'm through," said Mr. Cobble, carrying his 
dripping face, stoopingly, from the basin to the 
hanging towel. 

David took his place at the sink, and afterwards 
sat down with him at the breakfast-table. With his 
fine brown hair brushed back from his white fore- 
head, he looked handsome in Mrs. Topthorne's eyes, 
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which were evidently beginning to regard him with 
favor. 

" Will ye have some of this hash ? ** she said, ofifer- 
ing to wait upon him. " Don't drink cofifee, do ye ? " 

" Sometimes," David modestly replied. 

"O, wal, ril give ye a cup, then. But I don't 
think it's very good for young folks ; nor for old 
folks, neither, for that matter. We don't none of us 
drink much on't, only Calvin here, he's a master 
hand for 't. He wants it strong as it can be, per- 
fectly black ! " 

"Couldn't live without coffee," complacently ob- 
served the old man, buttering his johnny-cake. 

" He's got a private coffee-pot of his own," said 
Mrs. Topthorne. " It's down in the woods now, 
ain't it, Calvin } " 

" Mis' Topthorne," replied Cobble, with a know- 
ing look, " if you happen to think any time you'd 
like jest abeout the nicest cup of coffee 't ever you 
did drink, you jest come down to the camp ; that's 
all I've got to say. Only, le'me know you're comin', 
and bring along some milk. I furnish my own cof- 
fee, but I don't keep a cow. I got a cup an' sasser." 

Huldah and her father came in. The girl's glad 
face, fresh from the morning air, was sunshine to 
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David's eyes and heart ; and the deacon smiled upon 
him with his friendly brown countenance. 

" Good-morning, boy ! Whose head was that got 
broke ag'n the rafters ? " he asked with a good-nat- 
ured laugh. 

" I thumped mine pretty hard, when David Crane 
came to bed," the boy replied. 

** He's been telling about it. What on airth, Cal- 
vin, did you want to fool Dave for, telling him the 
new David was to sleep in the spare room ? " 

" I didn't know but what he would," answered 
Cobble. " 'Sides, Dave seemed so 'fraid he had 
come to put his nose out o' j'nt, I kin' o' wanted to 
make out a pooty good story." 

** See here, Calvin Cobble," cried Huldah, " what 
do you do with all the eggs ? " 

" Me ? with the eggs ? " queried Cobble, looking 
a perfect picture of venerable innocence. 

" I can't find one in the nests after you have been 
near them," she replied. " You take 'em to the 
woods. How many did you bile yesterday } " (I 
regret to say that Huldah said bile.) 

" How do you know I biled any } " returned Cob- 
ble, non-committal. 

" You sucked 'em, then," she declared. " It makes 
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no diflFerence to you whether you take 'em cooked or 
raw. I want to save them, to buy a new spring 
bonnet." 

" The hens don't lay reg'lar at all, this spring," 
replied Calvin. " You'd better go and talk to 
them." 

" Hush, child ! " said the deacon ; giving her an 
indulgent wink, however, to show that he understood 
the situation, and accepted her theory of the eggs. 
" Well, boy ! " turning to David, " what do you feel 
like going at to-day ? " 

" I'd like to do some work, if you'll let me try," 
answered David, lifting his white forehead and honest 
blue eyes. 

" If ye say work," broke in Mr. Cobble, " you 
come down into the woods with me. I'll find ye 
somethin' to do." 

" Them clo'es seem a'most too good to work in," 
observed Mrs. Topthorne. " Didn't bring another 
suit with ye, did ye ? " 

" No," said David, ^' These are the clothes I used 
to wear in the store ; work won't hurt them." 

It was ^ well^fittiiig and not much worn suit of 
dark-blue cloth, decidedly becoming to his com- 
plexigq, especially when he blu§hed, asi he did npw, 
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with all eyes regarding him, and one bright pair ad« 
miring him frankly. 

He said he had left his best suit at home ; to 
which Mrs. Topthorne replied, " I must say, Mr. 
Pintle has kept ye clothed perty well ! " 

" Rather say, my mother has ! " he proudly re- 
plied. 

*'Here! you better get into this old frock of 
Dave's," Mrs. Topthorne said. " It'll save 'em a 
deal." 

David laughingly put on the frock, assisted by 
Huldah (who whispered, " You'll see me in the woods 
by and by ! "), and set oflF with Mr. Cobble. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



A GOOD SAP DAY. 



IT was a bright March morning. The ground was 
frozen, and there had been a white frost. The 
rosy brushes of the sunbeams were fast sweeping it 
away, but it still lingered in the shadows of buildings 
and fences. 

"It'll be a plaguy good sap day/' observed Mr. 
Cobble, as they passed through the big gate into the 
barnyard. 

" Is there much difference in days, for sap } " 
David asked. 

"All the difference in the world," replied Cobble, 
wise and self-important. " Some days 't won't run 
a drop hardly ; then ag'in 'twill spurt a stream. I'll 
tell ye why, in a minute. Keep right on ; I'll ketch 
ye." 

He turned aside under the cow-shed, stooped over 
the end of a feed-trough, thrust his hand into some 
straw, took out (with a furtive glance over his shoul- 
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der at David, who did not appear to be looking) sev- 
eral round white objects, and slipped them into the 
pockets of his coat, which he carried on his arm. 

"When ye see the top o* the ground friz hard in 
the mornin', like this 'ere," he observed, speaking 
with oracular gravity over his quid, as he came up 
to David, "then if it comes on warm, airly in the 
day — that makes the right kin' o' sap weather. 
Tve heard tell that it goes down into the roots in 
winter, and comes up ag*in in spring ; and I s'pose 
when it freezes and thaws so, it goes down, more or 
less, every night, and up ag'in every day, and that's 
what makes it run. You see, I'm somethin' of a 
philosopher," Mr. Cobble added, with a wrinkled 
smile. 

" What bird is that } " cried David, " on the fence 
yonder." 

" That ? That's a sparrer." David had never 
seen a sparrow like that. " It's what we call a fox 
sparrer," Mr. Cobble explained. " It only stops here 
a little while in spring, on its way further north, 
then it goes on, and ye won't see it ag'in. Vender's 
a bluebird ! and abeout as pretty a bird as they is, 
and one of the fust to come, soon's winter breaks up. 
And look here, boy ! " 
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He pulled David's frock, and pointed into the 
woods, where a gray squirrel bounded along the 
ground, and leaping to the trunk of a tall hickory, 
ran around on the other side, out of sight. " He's 
gone up that shagbark," said Cobble. "There he 
goes, jumpin' off on the limb of that big maple ! " 

So they entered the woods — the grand old woods, 
the sober, friendly woods — in the solitude of which 
David felt his heart expand with joy. 

Patches of snow still lingered in hollows ; else- 
where the ground was dark and matted with old 
leaves. The great trees spread aloft their tops in 
the golden sunshine, here and there a hemlock or 
spruce contrasting its green boughs with the naked 
beeches, birches and maples, which arched and inter- 
laced above the forest paths, like a roof of net-work, 
under the light-blue sky. 

David walked amid the sturdy columns, silent and 
glad. The wigwam and the smoke of the fire, the 
trough and the suspended kettles, were soon visible ; 
together with Master David Crane, seated on a log, 
blowing and sipping some hot syrup in a long-han- 
died dipper. 

"That's the dipper Aunt Topthorne stirred me 
with, in my dream, last night," thought David Vane. 
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Mr. Cobble hung his coat on a stick thrust through 
a knot-hole in one of the boards of the hut; han- 
dling the garment very gingerly, and leaving the 
pockets so that their bulge would not be seen. Then, 
rolling up his sleeves of red flannel, he took the axe, 
stood upon a log, and began to chop, uttering a 
loudly aspirated " hah ! " at every stroke. 

"What does he make that noise for.^ ** asked David 
Vane. 

" Oh ! Id'n' know ; so's to make it go easier, I 
s'pose," said David Crane, sipping his syrup. " Want 
some ? " 

He put the dipper into what he called the " sweet 
kittle," after which he took up a small quantity of 
the liquor, and handed it, tawny-dark and smoking, 
to David Vane. 

" You can hold it into the trough, to cool it, if you 
want to. Jest sink it down into the sap a little." 
And Crane showed him how. 

" That's nice ! ** said Vane, tasting. He looked at 
the trough and a half-filled cask. " Is this all sap ? " 

"Yes; and 'tain't more'n half what we begun on 
yes'day. The day before was Sunday ; we don't bile 
Sunday," said Dave. "That's what's been drivin' 
us ; it don't do to keep sap too long, it sours." 
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"We ain't like a man I knowed up in Vermont/* 
said Mr. Cobble, leaving his axe sticking in the log, 
and spitting on his palms, which he rubbed comfort- 
ably together as he joined in the conversation. 
"He thought 'twas wicked even to make sugar of 
the sap that run Sunday, so every Sad'y night he 
tipped over his buckets and troughs, and left 'em till 
Monday; sap all runnin* away; for the trees don't 
know nothin' abeout Sunday ; they keep runnin' 
jes' the same, if the weather's right." 

" Gracious ! shouldn't think we was like that 
man ! " said Dave. " I've had to stay to hum from 
meetin' Sunday afternoons to gether sap, when the 
buckets was brimmin' over." 

" Deeds of necessity and marcy,' ' suggested Cob- 
ble, resuming his axe. "I'd bile Sundays, some- 
times, if 'twarn't fer hurtin' the deacon's feelin's. 
Haf to kin* o' humor the deacon." And swinging 
his axe, he brought it down with the customary 
" hah ! *' striking out a broad " butter-colored " chip. 

David joined Crane in dragging to the camp, from 
a short distance, some tree-tops to be cut up for fuel. 

" It seems to me it takes a great deal of wood ! " 
said David, who had lived where fuel was dear. 

" It takes an everlasting slue ! " exclaimed Dave, 
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"The most we care about, though, is the chopping. 
We ought to have a good stone arch built for bilers, 
and put 'em under shelter. That wouldn't take a 
quarter as much wood. But Deacon hates expense, 
wus'n he hates pizon. So he'll burn up his trees, 
and keep us to work, ruther'n build a good sugar- 
house." 

" But he has to pay you ? " 

"That don't cost him much. He hires Cobble by 
the year ; and I never got anything but my living 
out of him yet. Mean living at that ! " muttered 
Crane. 

He ?aid there were some trees in a part of the 
sugar-bush, which he had neglected the night before, 
and which could not be reached by the bob-sled ; he 
proposed they should go together and get the sap, 
and they set out, each carrying two pails. Crane 
had a neck-yoke — a wooden contrivance, fitted to 
the neck and shoulders, with long horizontal arms, 
the ends furnished with cords, and the cords with 
hooks, to which the hanging pails were attached. 

David laughed at his companion's queer figure in 
the yoke, and asked what it was for. 

" It holds the buckets away from my legs, and I 
don't have to carry with my arms. You wouldn't 
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ask what it's for, if you'd carried as much sap as I 
have,*' said Dave. 

Every hollow tree, and fallen log, and rotting 
stump — the lichens that spotted the trunks, the 
broad green clumps of beautiful moss, the wounds of 
the maples, stabbed year after year for their sweet 
life — all these things interested David, and he had 
endless questions to ask. 

"I d'n' know!" "Oh! that's nothing." "I 
never thought of that." Such were the common 
responses he received. Country David, brought up, 
as it were, in the woods, had never carried to the 
trees that keen curiosity which was excited in city 
David by the strange sights which met him on every 
side. But on some practical subjects he could give 
points. 

" Folks used to tap trees with an axe — hack right 
into 'em ; " he thus explained the origin of some of 
the ugliest scars on the maples. " They made a kin' 
of a slanting notch, and cut a place with a gouge 
jest under it, then they drove in a spout, so's't the 
sap would run down the gash into the spout, and 
then into the troughs. Now we jest bore a hole 
with a bit, and drive in a round spile made of shoe- 
make, or elder, with the peth punched out, like these 
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'ere. That way don't hurt the trees so much ; 
though we don't git quite so much sap, nuther. We 
gen'ly use buckets now, 'stid o* sap-troughs chopped 
out of slabs ; but the deacon hung off about it as 
long as he could, he hated to buy 'em so." 

" Is he very poor ? " asked David, remembering 
the last evening's pursuit of a cent. 

" Poor ? " cried Dave. " He's one of the richest 
men there is in this town. But they're awful close ! " 

"IsHuldy.?" 

" Wal, no ; she's as clever as she can be ! But 
she knows what money is. She couldn't help learn- 
ing that. She'll have a heap, some day!" And 
Crane chuckled knowingly. 

The sap was beginning to run freely. On every 
side the limpid juice trickled from the ends of the 
little round spiles,, falling in slow drops into the 
buckets set under them. Here it drummed on empty 
bottoms, and there it plashed musical as the twitter 
of birds in pools of sap already formed. 

The trees they were going to visit stood apart 
from the rest of the sugar-bush, in the company of 
century-old hemlocks and hickories. One of them 
bled in seven, and the largest in nine places. There 
was sap in all the buckets, and in the most of them 
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shone films of melting ice, which Crane taught Vane 
the luxury of sucking. 

" When most of the sap in a bucket freezes, what's 
left," he said, "is jest as sweet as it can be. It's 
like honey ; jest as clear ! " 

He had never thought to inquire why it was so ; 
but David supposed it must be because the watery 
part of the sap was apt to freeze first ; and that, as 
the ice was formed, a good deal of the sweetening 
was left out. As to that. Crane could only say that 
what was left was "licking good." 



CHAPTER IX. 



CALVIN cobble's COAT. 



THEY went fron tree to tree, emptying the 
buckets ; and when their pails were filled they 
carried them to the camp. David Vane had never 
enjoyed any work so much. But David Crane bore 
his yoke grumblingly, thinking the labor hard and 
mean, and imagining how fine it must be to live in 
the city, as Vane had done, and keep store. 

Coming in with his last pailfuls, David found Hul- 
dah watching the kettles, and Cobble making coffee 
over a pile of coals at one end of the fire. 

" You are working too hard. Cousin David Vane ! " 
he said. "Come here and sit down. Let's have 
something for a cushion; here's Mr. Cobble's old 
coat." 

Cobble, kneeling over his coflFee-pot and cup and 
saucer, suddenly started up. 

" No, no, let that be ! " he cried. But Huldah had 
pulled down the coat as she spoke, and was prepar- 
ing to spread it on the ground before the hut. 
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" There's eggs in the pockets ! " whispered David ; 
while Cobble rushed to the rescue, not only of the 
eggs and the coat, but also of his reputation as an 
honest old man. 

" Huldy ! Huldy ! le' me have my coat ! " he ex- 
claimed, reaching out his hand for it, with a comical 
look of pathos and entreaty, while she held it away 
from him and put up her charming little fist in his 
face. 

" Why, Calvin Cobble ! " she said ; " I didn't think 
you'd be so stingy as not to let us have your old 
coat to sit on for a few minutes ! " 

" Down on the ground there ? My clo'es are old, 
but clean," said Cobble. 

" I'll spread in on the log," cried Huldah, acting 
as if she would suit the action to the word. 

" Oh ! oh ! " exclaimed the old man in conster- 
nation. " There's bugs and all sorts of critters on 
the logs ! " 

" Your coffee is boiling over ! " said David. 

*' Heavens an' airth ! " groaned Cobble. " My coat 
— my coffee — give me my coffee ! My coat is 
all bilin' into the fire ! " 

" Run and take care of it," cried Huldah, smother- 
ing with laughter. 
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"You'll do some harm to my coat/* Calvin pro- 
tested, a picture of comical distress. " I don't care 
so much for the cofifee — I've got more ; but I'm 
scant o' clo'es ! " 

" Often as I've seen this old thing kicking around 
under foot ! and now " — she made as if she would 
dash it indignantly upon the ground. 

" Oh ! oh ! Huldy ! Huldy ! Of course, I don't 
care for the coat ; but " — he shifted his ground of 
argument — "I want to put it on ; I'm all of a drip- 
pin* sweat ! " 

Thereupon the mischievous Huldah's laugh rang 
out ; and David, joining in her merriment, had to 
lean against the hut for support. 

" You can laugh ! " said Cobble. " But if my 
rheumatiz comes back, you'll be to blame. I got all 
sweaty makin' that coffee. I feel I'm ketchin' cold. 
I — I — shall sneeze in a minute ! " 

While he was looking up at the sun and contort- 
ing his features, she slipped an adroit hand into one 
of his coat pockets ; then, as he threw his head down, 
counterfeiting the sneeze that wouldn't come, up 
went the said hand under his nose. 

" Why, Cobble ! why-ee ! See what you've sneezed 
up J " It was a white, new-laid egg ! 
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" Wh-eh — where'd that come from ? " gasped the 
innocent old man. 

** Out of your head, didn't it J Where else could 
it have come } " cried Huldah, with merry mock- 
ery. " Sneeze again, and maybe you'll sneeze up 
another. O, Cobble ! Cobble ! you're as good as a 
hen ! " 

" That must be the egg I brought down to settle 
my coffee with," said the old man softly and contem- 
platively. "I sometimes take an egg to settle the 
coffee — there's nothin' better ; and that must be 
the one I had in my pocket." 

" Then you knew it was there ! And that was 
the reason," said Huldah, " you didn't want us to sit 
on your coat ? " 

"Why, Huldy, how cute you be ! That was the 
main reason, fact ! " Cobble forced a laugh. " I 
knowed your folks 'u'd le' me have jest an egg." 

" This is all, then I " Huldah made a motion as if 
to relinquish the garment. 

" Course ! what should I want o' more, for one pot 
o' coffee ? " said Cobble, gravely reaching to re- 
ceive it. 

"Well, then" — she suddenly pulled it back — 
" we can have it to sit on. Come, David ! " 
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** Oh ! ho ! I believe — I remember '* — Cobble 
stammered — " there's one more I brought — for to- 
morrer's coflfee ! " 

" Two more, you mean ? " laughed the tantalizing 
Huldah. 

" Y-ye-yes — there may be two ! " 

" Or three ? " 

** I don't think — I don't recollect — there can't 
be more'n three!" faltered the poor, prevaricating 
old man. 

" We'll see ! " said Huldah. And getting David 
to hold the garment, she took from the pockets, one 
by one, seven eggs. Calvin stood and looked on, a 
crushed man. " Mr. Cobble ! " she said, tossing him 
his coat, and pointing disdainfully at the little pile 
of eggs which David had deposited at her feet. 
" You old man, sixty-five years old ! " 

" Sixty-three, Huldy ! " uttered Calvin, in a shak- 
ing voice. " Don't make it wus'n 'tis." 

" I'm ashamed of you ! " she cried, all her mirth 
gone, her eyes flashing, her pretty forehead knitted 
to a frown. " What are a few eggs ? But to take 
'em and then fib about 'em, that's the shame ! " 

Cobble blushed till his old face was near the color 
of his soiled red flannel sleeve. 
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" Don't be hard on a feller, Huldy ! Long as Tve 
lived with your folks, 'twas natural I should feel I had 
a right to a few eggs." 

" But to ij)b the house of 'em ! to rob me of my 
new spring bonnet ! But you're welcome. Take 
the eggs " she seemed almost as much ashamed as 
he was — "and don't let me see or hear of 'em 
again." 

He protested that he didn't want them ; but she 
ma'de him stoop and pick them all up and put them 
back into his coat, which was hung again upon the 
stick in the knot-hole of the hut. Then Cobble re- 
sorted for comfort to his coffee, trying not to appear 
dejected in the eyes of David, whose presence added 
nettles to his bed of humiliation. David and Huldah 
sat by the wigwam and talked about the sugar- 
making. 

" They heat the sap in that first kettle," she ex- 
plained, " then fill the others from that. They dip 
from one to the other, so that the last always has 
the best syrup in it. When that gets thick enough 
to sugar off, we take it out in pails and carry it to 
the house." 

" How do you sugar off ? " David asked. 

" Put the syrup, after straining it, into a brass 
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kettle mother keeps a-purpose, and boil it over a slow 
fire in the kitchen; mother always does that." 

" Simmer it down till it'll feather," struck in Mr. 
Cobble, struggling to regain his self-resgect ; " keep 
stirrin' on't, and be careful it don't burn ; and 
then " — 

" Calvin Cobble ! " said Huldah. And Calvin was 
silent. 

" Mother bends up a straw or splinter into a loop, 
and dips it in ; if the syrup fills up the loop like a 
film, and fiies off like a feather when she blows it 
out, then it's done enough to grain." 

"Take a little on't hot," spoke up Mr. Cobble, 
" and drop it on to snow, and it'll make a wax as 
much nicer'n any candy " — 

" Mr. Calvin Cobble ! " said Huldah, with a stamp 
of her little foot. 

He shrugged his shoulders, and bent over the 
coffee-pot. He was preparing a peace-offering which 
he presently carried to her in his cracked cup and 
saucer. 

" Do you think I'm going to drink that black 
stuff } " she said, making a wry face. 

" Yes, drink it ! and le's be friends ! " pleaded the 
old man with tears in his eyes. " 'Twould break my 
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heart, Huldy, not to have you for a friend any 
more/' holding out the cup in his. trembling hand. 

She took it without a word ; and David, watching 
her face, saw that it quivered with compassion. 

" Calvin Cobble ! "she said, scolding as she tasted. 

" What, Huldy } " asked the old man humbly. 

She looked up beamingly into his face : " I forgive 
you ! " 

"Thank'e, thank'e, Huldy!" and the old man 
passed a red flannel sleeve across his moist eyes. 

"There's just one fault, Mr. Cobble," she added 
smilingly. 

" What's that ? " the old man inquired, rubbing 
his hands with satisfaction. 

**It isn't very well settled; you didn't put in — 
quite — eggs — enough, Mr. Cobble." 

" There, there, now, Huldy ! don't, don't, don't 
mention eggs ag'in ! " said the old man. 

But he laughed too, while her happy voice rang 
out gaily in the echoing woods. 



CHAPTER X. 



STARTLING NEWS. 



THAT first day in the sugar-bush was a happy 
one for David ; and when he went home at 
night, a pleasant surprise awaited him. 

It was a letter from his mother. The boy took 
it eagerly, and stood by the well-curb to read it, in 
the sunset light. Huldah looked steadily at him 
from the kitchen window ; and the good deacon and 
his wife also took a peep. 

" It's a good sign to see a boy think so much of 
his mother," said Mrs. Topthome. "How did he 
take hold to-day ? " 

" You never say a boy so quick and handy ! " said 
Huldah. " But what makes him look so strange ? " 

David was reading these lines in the precious 
letter : 

" Mr. Pintle was of course very angry when he 
found you had gone. He was inclined to blame me, 
and I am sorry to say he grew violent, threatening 
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to bring you back if it cost him his life ; when he 
was overtaken by something that seemed, under the 
circumstances, very strange. You know he is a full- 
blooded man, and his father died of apoplexy before 
him. But I am thankful to say, it was not a severe 
stroke, and though he is still prostrated, he seems to 
be in a fair way to recover. I write this to put you 
on your guard. His sickness gives you a little 
time ; but I fear it will not be long before he will 
take some measures to have you brought back." 

" He has no lawful claim upon me, if he did marry 
my mother," the boy declared indignantly, when he 
showed the Topthornes this letter. " Vm not afraid ! 
Besides, how is he to know where I am ? *' 

The deacon winced, thinking perhaps of a certain 
letter he had written the night before, and carried 
that afternoon to the post-office. 

The next day David wrote to his mother : 

"I cannot tell you how glad I was to get your 
letter last night. I am sorry, on your account, to 
hear that a certain person is sick. Don't, don't, dear 
mother, wear yourself out waiting on him ; he isn't 
worth it. Forgive me, but I cannot be as charitable 
as you are. Nothing could induce me to go back 
into the store ; I think I would die first. I like it 
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here ever so much. I arrived Monday night, and I 
didn't think at first the folks were glad to see me. 
But they have been good to me since. I go out into 
the woods and work at sugar-making, and they like 
that. I hope to earn wages by and by, so that I can 
some day make a home to invite you to. I dreamed 
of you all last night. Isn't it strange ? I never 
dreamed of you when I was at home. 

" I like the woods and the work. I wish you could 
see Huldah ! She's just the brightest piece you 
ever saw. You would call her a little pert, but I 
like it. I tell you, folks have to mind their p's and 
q's when she is around. Isn't it strange? David 
Crane, who lives here, hates farming ; wants to get a 
place in a store ! He told me last night he had had 
some thoughts of running away to Boston. He's 
another relation of the Topthornes. Then there's 
a funny old man - — 

But we must cut short David's letter, to give ex- 
tracts from another written by his mother on Thurs- 
day evening. 

" I write again so soon to tell you the news. Mr. 

P is better. He does not speak to me of you ; 

but oh ! my son, you must be prepared for the worst 
he can do. I don't wish to alarm you, but I suspect 
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a letter came to him from Uncle Topthorne yester- 
day. The postmark was blurred, but I feel pretty 

sure of the handwriting. Why should Uncle T 

write to him ? He did not read it in my presence, 
but he appeared much excited afterwards, although 
the doctor says he must keep perfectly quiet ; and 
to-day a strange man came to see him, who I am 
sure is some sort of detective officer. As I was in 
the next room, I could not help overhearing a little 
of their talk. The man said he didn't think Mr. 

P could set up a claim of being your guardian ; 

and if you were brought back it must be on some 

other ground. Then Mr. P said he had missed 

money from the drawer, and he would have you 
brought back on the charge of taking it. My dear 
son ! I know you never took a penny that did not 
belong to you. But I think you ought to know what 
is impending. Saturday is the day set for making 
the attempt to fetch you. I write in haste to give 
you warning ; for, much as I long to see you, I don't 
want you to come back in any such way as that. On 
a charge of theft ! Do take care of yourself, my dear 
boy ! and may Heaven preserve you ! " 

This letter was sent over from the post-office on 
Friday. One of the neighbors handed it to Mrs. 
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Topthorne, who put it behind the clock, and gave it 
to David at supper-time. He went upstairs to read 
it, and when Huldah came to the entry to call him 
down to supper, he answered by calling her up. 

"I shouldn't have thought your father would 
write to Mr. Pintle," he said, full of alarm and 
agitation. 

Huldah knitted her brow and bit her lip, as she 
read and re-read the letter. He sat upon the blue 
chest ; she had dropped carelessly upon the top stair 
before him, and there, having finished the page, she 
sat gazing up into his face with sympathetic surprise 
and indignation. 

" I never would have believed it of my father ! " 
she said. "Don't tell him what you have heard. 
We'll talk it over and see what can be done. The 
idea of your being taken and carried back as if you 
had committed some crime ! " 

" I understand what that means," David replied. 
" It's to get me back, with such an accusation as that 
hanging over me ; then it will be dropped, if I will 
promise to stay in the store and not run away again. 
He thinks I'll be frightened enough to do that ; and 
what I promise I'll do. But I never will promise 
that. And I never will be taken back ! " he declared, 
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pale and determined. "Saturday! That's to- 
morrow ! " 

" Huldy ! " cried Mrs. Topthorne below. " I sent 
you to call David to supper." 

" I'm calling him," said Huldah. " Come, Cousin 
David ! Now put on a bright face I "she whispered. 
" We'll contrive some way I " 



CHAPTER XL 



PREPARATIONS. 



DAVID passed a troubled night. He dreamed 
that Captain Pintle came after him with six 
members of his military company, all armed with 
neck yokes, such as were used in carrying sap. Then 
he was somehow changed into one of Mr. Topthorne's 
oxen ; his pursuers sat on the bob-sled (used in haul- 
ing casks of sap to the camp), and he had to draw 
them. Mr. Cobble said he would have to be killed, 
to save his tallow, but gave him first a cup of coffee, 
which changed into a coat, out of the pockets of 
which Huldah was taking piles upon piles of cups 
and saucers, when he was awakened by Crane getting 
out of bed. 

It was early morning, and he lay for some time 
thinking what he should do to avoid capture. He 
could not bear the thought of keeping out of sight 
while so much work was to be done. That seemed 
to him cowardly ; and, after all, the attempt to take 

him back might not be made. 
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"If I can only get warning of any stranger's 
coming to the woods/' he thought, " I'll risk but that 
I can get away." 

He and Huldah talked the matter over again, at 
the sugar-camp, and arranged an ingenious plan for 
concealing him, in an emergency, under an empty 
cask. This they placed bottom upwards, in a posi- 
tion where his getting into it would be screened 
by the row of camp-kettles, from the eyes of any 
person approaching from the direction of the farm- 
house. 

Their whisperings and strange movements excited 
Crane's jealousy ; and old Cobble wanted to know 
what was " up." 

" Don't you think it's time to tell them ? " said 
David. " They may spoil everything, without mean- 
ing to, if they don't know in season." 

" I'll call them," replied Huldah. " Calvin Cobble ! 
Dave Crane ! Come here ! " 

Man and boy approached, and listened with wonder 
to the story she briefly told. 

" Now this is the plan," she continued. ** If a 
suspicious-looking man appears suddenly, David Vane 
goes under this cask, while you, Dave Crane — do 
you know what you are to do ? " 
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" You don't expect me to do any fighting, I hope ! '* 
breathed Dave. " I ain't good at that." 

" But you're good at running," Huldah said. " If 
a man comes in sight, or if one of us gives you a 
signal, you are to start and run fast as ever your 
heels can fly." 

" What am I to run for ? " queried Crane, open- 
mouthed. 

" Don't you see ? " said Vane. " It's to make a 
diversion in my favor. You'll most likely be taken 
for me ; and while you are being chased, I shall have 
a chance to jump out of the cask if I am in it, and 
get away in another direction. Run as fast and as 
far as you can ; and you needn't be in a hurry id tell 
the man his mistake, even after you get caught. 
He'll find it out soon enough." 

" He'll want to know what I run for," said Dave, 
thinking dubiously of the part assigned him. 

"And you can ask if a boy hasn't got a right to 
run in our woods, especially when he sees a strange 
man chasing him," said Huldah. " Now, Dave, don't 
you flinch ! Maybe no man will come ; but if there 
does, everything may depend on you." 

" Can't he do anything to me, for leading him a 
wild-goose chase ? " Dave was anxious to know. 
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"What can he do?" said Cobble, who entered 
gleefully into the scheme, since no difficult or dan- 
gerous part was given to him — " only drop you like 
a hot poker, and take arter the right David, if 'tain't 
too late ! which we'll manage between us, to make it 
too late, won't we, Huldy?'* grinning and rubbing 
his husky old hands. " We know ! " 

"We know a wonderful sight, for our age," re- 
plied Huldah. " But let me tell you, Calvin Cobble ! 
If a man should come and have a chance to talk to 
you, don't you know too much. I've seen you mimic 
old man Roden's stuttering ; mimic him again if any 
question is asked which you oughtn't to answer." 

" Oh ! I can do th-th-th " — Appearing to be 
seized by a stammering spasm, Calvin stretched out 
his neck in the attitude of a turkey-cock, and acted 
as if he were about to gobble. He did not gobble, 
however, but after a well-feigned struggle with the 
refractory syllable, added triumphantly, " do that, to 
perfection." 

He stood grinning complacently, while his little 
audience of three laughed at his odd contortions. 

" Well, don't overdo it," said Huldah. " Now all 
go about your work, while I keep watch. It isn't 
likely he'll come — if he comes at all — before af- 
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ternoon ; but he may. We ought to agree upon 
some signals." 

"And another thing," suggested Cobble. 
"Wouldn't it be a cute idee fer the two Daves 
to change clo'es?" 

" Calvin Cobble," said Huldah gaily, " once in a 
while you say something that is almost sensible ; and 
now you've hit the mark ! " 

" I had thought of it myself," said Vane ; " but I 
didn't know how Dave would like it. The officer, or 
whoever comes, probably knows me by sight, or will 
have a good description of me ; and if he sees my 
clothes running away, he'll be sure to think I am in 
them." 

Crane raised some objections to the exchange, 
which Huldah overruled in her imperious way. 

" But never mind about it now," she said. 
" Father'U be here soon, to see how the work is 
going on ; he knows nothing of the trouble his letter 
has got David into, and he'd better not know. Then 
if he is asked any questions, he won't betray our 
plans ; as he might do, he's so conscientious. Wait 
till he has come and gone." 

Mr. Topthorne arrived shortly after, and staid till 
noon. Then, when he went home to his dinner (the 
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sugar-makers had brought theirs), he called Huldah 
to go with him. 

" It's absurd," he said, " for you to be here in the 
woods so much ; you'll grow to be a downright tom- 
boy. Besides/* he added, " your mother is going to 
ride with me to the village this afternoon, and you 
must stay at the house with Hannah. She's fright- 
ened to be left there alone." 

" I suppose I shall have to ! " she whispered, with 
a wry face to David. 

" What shall we do without you to keep watch ? " 
he replied. 

" You must keep watch yourself. And I " — the 
girl's face brightened — " I'll keep watch at the 
house. Maybe that will be better, after all. If any- 
body comes, he'll be likely to go there first, to in- 
quire. I shall know if he is hunting you." 

After their dinner at the camp, the two boys 
entered the hut together, and in a few minutes came 
out transformed. 

Vane had on Crane's short trousers, scant and 
ragged at the ankles, old brown frock, and dilapidated 
straw hat. He also scattered his hair about his 
cheeks and temples, the better to disguise his fea- 
tures. He looked at himself in the mirror of the 
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sap-trough, and laughingly declared that his mother 
wouldn't know him. 

The change in Crane's appearance was still more 
striking. In David's jaunty cap, coat and pantaloons, 
all of dark blue cloth, and nearly as good a fit for 
him as for the owner, he made a rather genteel figure, 
of which he was proudly conscious. His hair was of 
a somewhat lighter shade of brown than Vane's ; 
but he too had blue eyes, and four months in the 
district school, that winter, had taken the summer 
tan out of his complexion. 

Vane tied a knot in the cravat, which Crane wasn't 
equal to, and smoothed down the collar, transferred 
from his own neck to Dave's. The frock which Mrs. 
Topthorne had given David to wear, Dave, for 
obvious reasons, did not put on. 

" Sho ! I don't believe there's anybody coming for 
you, after all," he said, grinning at himself and Vane. 

" We're havin' a little fun out on't, whuther any- 
body comes or not," observed Cobble. And there 
was more " fun " to come. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THE EMPTY CASK. 



CALVIN had taken his neck-yoke and a couple 
of pails to visit some scattered trees not far 
away ; and David Vane was saying to David Crane, 
that if the officer had come out by the express train 
from Boston and driven over with a good horse from 
the nearest station, nine miles away, it was about 
time he was heard from ; when somebody came run- 
ning towards them, through the woods. 

" It's Huldy ! in an awful hurry, too ! " exclaimed 
Crane. 

Vane felt that a crisis had come. His heart 
bounded to his throat ; he hardly knew whether to 
run or to remain. 

" Go to the kettles ! " he said ; while he himself 
dropped down behind the prepared cask. 

Crane obeyed, and was punching the fire with as 
careless an air as he could assume, when Huldah 
came up behind him, out of breath, 
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" Davy ! " she said, looking eagerly around, to see 
if she was followed. " Somebody has come ! I don't 
know if — Dave ! *' she cried, as Crane turned and 
gave her a droll look over his shoulder. She had 
forgotten all about the proposed change of clothes. 

"I thought I'd see if you'd know me," he said 
with a grin. 

"I might have known you were not David if — 
But where is he.?" she cried, in wild excitement. 

He showed himself behind the cask, and asked if 
he had better run. 

" I don't know ! O dear ! " She had helped to 
lay their plans coolly, and had never doubted but 
she could as coolly assist in carrying them out. 
** I'm afraid it is too late. He's coming right after 
me, and might see you if you try to get away. 
Besides, I'm not certain." 

** What has happened, anyway } " said David, as 
excited as she was, preparing to get under the cask. 

" A man came to the house — Hannah went to 
the front door — I listened and watched." She 
stopped to breathe, and then went on, still casting 
anxious glances back the way she had come. " He 
inquired for father and mother, then where the men 
were at work ; and while h^ was talking I ran out 
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the back way. I saw him come through the barn- 
yard just as I got into the woods." 

" Did he ask for me ? " said David. 

" I didn't hear him. But he wanted to know who 
was in the woods. He came in a buggy. He'll be 
here in a minute. In there quick, Davy." 

David crouched down under the cask, which she 
and Dave held half overturned to facilitate his 
entrance. Then it was let down over him, and a 
block of wood pushed under one side, not only to 
give him a little air, but also to level the cask, for 
reasons which will appear. 

" You, Dave ! " she cried, " hide in the cabin, and 
wait for the signal. We must find out what he 
really wants before we shall know just what to do. 
Wait a minute, though ! " 

She poured a dipper of sap upon the head of the 
overturned cask ; and finding it did not sit exactly 
even she made Crane readjust the block. Then she 
followed the sap with syrup, dipped from the kettle, 
making the cask look as if it were filled with some 
dark liquor. 

" I swan ! " said Dave, " that's about the cutest 
thing ever I did see ! How did you ever come to 
think on it ? " 
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" The other morning I thought there was a barrel 
of sap here, when it was only a barrel turned bottom- 
upwards, that had been rained on. I remembered it, 
when Davy said he could hide under a cask ; and we 
tried how it would look this morning." 

" But what makes you use syrup ? " Dave lin- 
gered to inquire. 

" Don't you see } The bottom of the cask don't 
look dark, as the barrel-head did, that had had rain 
on it all night ; and it would show through clear sap. 
Now dodge." 

She had regained her self-possession ; and still 
keeping a sharp lookout for the expected stranger, 
after Crane had disappeared, she tapped softly on 
the side of the hollow cask. 

" Is it all right ? " asked David within. 

" Lovely ! " she replied with cheery confidence. 
" How are you ? " 

" A little cramped," said the voice in the cavity. 
" And it's going to be close in here. Can't I dig a 
little earth away from the side of the block ? " 

" Better not. You won't be kept long." She was 
moving away from the cask. 

" Huldah ! " came from within. 

" What, Davy ? " she put down her ear. 
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" How did he look ? " 

" Oh ! just like any man ; gray overcoat, whiskers, 
tall hat." 

" Not like an officer ? " 

" I couldn't see any look of an officer about him. 
Hush now I He's coming ! " 



- 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

HULDAH AND THE STRANGER. 

HER heart began to beat again violently as the 
stranger, with the lapels of his light over- 
coat open, came strolling leisurely along the wood- 
land path, swinging a cane. 

She was very busy just then with the kettles, 
dipping the liquor from one into another, holding 
her skirts from the fire, and turning her face as if to 
avoid the whifFs of smoke, but really to hide her 
trepidation from the new comer. 

" Good afternoon, my little lady," said he, as he 
approached. 

Afraid of trusting her voice to speak, she pre- 
tended not to hear, and kept on plying her dipper. 
Again he addressed her ; and to gain time and con- 
ceal her agitation, she uttered an ostentatious 
** Pooh ! " at a rather imaginary pufF of smoke. 

" Are you a little hard of hearing i " the man then 
inquired, raising his voice. 
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She was grateful for the hint. By pretending 
deafness she could avoid answering unpleasant ques- 
tions, and also cause the visitor to speak loud 
enough for David in the cask to hear. 

She looked up at him and nodded, with as genial a 
smile as the constraint of the situation would allow. 

"Are you commander of the camp?" he asked, 
with a courteous, open manner. 

" Pretty well, I thank you ! " said Huldah, with a 
slight curtesy. 

" Are you all alone here ? " he asked, once more 
raising his voice. 

" Sir .? " said Huldah. 

" A young miss like you, alone in the woods ? " 

She hollowed her hand behind her ear, with a 
puzzled expression. 

" Where are all the men folks ? " The stranger 
looked puzzled too. His tone of voice had now 
become almost a shout. 

" O, yes ! very good sugar weather," said Huldah, 
with a smile of intelligence. And exchanging the 
dipper for a skimmer, she began to remove the scum 
from one of the kettles. 

" Have your people any help to spare ? " he 
inquired. • • . . 

- - " -i- *--* 
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" Yes, about five pailfuls," she promptly repUeA 

" I didn't ask how much the kettle holds ! " he 
called out, smilingly bending down to her, with his 
cane under one arm. " I want to hire a man — or a 
boy will do — if I can find one. Do you know of 
anybody I can get ? " 

Huldah though it time to begin to hear. 

" You want to hire somebody i " she queried. 

" Yes ; a hand to take care of a horse and work in 
a garden," he shouted in her ear. 

" You want to get me to take care of your house } " 
said Huldah. " Oh ! I guess our folks wouldn't 
hear to that." She shook her head with modest 
firmness, snd skimmed the kettle. 

" It's to take care of a horse ! — a boy or a man," 
he explained. 

" Take care of a boy or a man } Who ? I .^ " 
She laughed quite naturally, beginning to feel more 
at her ease. 

He laughed too, and repeated, "You're hard of 
hearing ! " 

" Large clearing ? Oh ! we don't call this a large 
clearing." 

" Hearing ! hard of hearing ! " he shouted. 

" O yes ! " she said. ^ *^ I had scarlet fever when I 
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was a child, and it left me as deaf as I am now." 
Which was literally true. 

There was an expression of mingled amusement 
and incredulity in the man's face which she couldn't 
quite understand. Did he suspect her of acting a 
part ? Was he really an officer ? He did not appear 
in the least like one. At the same time she noticed 
that, while talking with her, he was casting keen 
glances about the camp and off into the woods. 

She determined to find out his errand. "Look 
here ! " she said. He had turned away, facing towards 
the hut, when she punched him with the skimmer- 
handle, to attract his attention. He looked down 
smilingly into her face ; she looked up inquisitively 
into his. " What did you come here for ? " 

" To find help," he screamed in her ear. 

" What made you think we had any to spare ? " 

" I heard there was a boy stopping here ; a young 
man from Boston, who wants to hire out." 

" How did you hear ? " 

" By inquiring on the road. By the way," added 
the stranger, " it seems to me you hear better than 
you did." 

" Are you from Boston ? " cried Huldah, precisely 
as if she had not understood his remark. 
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" I have seen Boston in my day," he replied. 

David, in the cask, heard every word of this con- 
versation, and at first could hardly control his 
nervous merriment at Huldah's pretended deafness. 
He was half convinced that this man was no officer, 
but somebody who wished to become his employer. 
Here, then, was what he had hoped to find, in case 
he could not remain at Uncle Topthorne's — a situ- 
ation offered in which he could be earning some- 
thing ; he would not object to taking care of a horse 
and working in a garden, until something better 
offered. Stifled, cramped, inclosed in darkness, but 
for a little glimmer under the edge of the cask, he 
was impatient to get a look at the stranger, and 
speak with him face to face. But the sensation he 
would be likely to create, creeping out of his cask 
like a snail out of his shell, deterred him. And, 
besides, this might be an officer, after all. 

The visitor walked about the kettles, the sap- 
trough, and the casks, even brushing against the one 
beneath which David was concealed, and was grad- 
ually approaching the hut, when Huldah once more 
walked up behind him, and gave him another punch 
with the skimmer-handle. 

** He'll talk with you," she said, beckoning eagerly 
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to Calvin Cobble, coming up out of a hollow, behind 
some trees. 

" Oh, yes ! I see ! " But the stranger still ap- 
proached the hut. " What's this ? a place to sleep ? '* 

" Hullo ! " cried Calvin, at a distance. " Any 
thing w-w-w-wantin' ? " 

She was about to give Dave Crane the signal to 
run, when, having cast a seemingly careless glance 
in at the door of the cabin, the stranger turned to 
meet Cobble. " He is an officer ! " Huldah said to 
herself, now fully convinced. 

While waiting for Calvin to come up, the stranger 
tapped with his cane on a half -filled cask on the bob- 
sled, an empty barrel on the ground, and on the 
sap-trough in passing ; and he was going on to 
David's cask, when Huldah sprang to his side. 

" Would you like a taste of syrup.? " she cried. 

" Well, I don't mind ; you seem to have a great 
quantity of it here," he said, acting as if about to 
put his finger into the dark liquid on the head of the 
cask, and get a taste that way. 

" Oh ! I don't mean that stuff ! " cried Huldah. 
" Here ! hot from the sweet kettle ! " 

In great haste and trepidation she took up half a 
dipper-full and handed it to him, smoking. 
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The man looked at her, then at Calvin, and at the 
same time kept an eye out for any movement in the 
direction of the hut. He evidently saw through her 
pretended deafness, and didn't mean to be fooled. 

Calvin came up, ready to try his gobble ; but he 
did not have a chance. 

" This way ! " cried Huldah ; and she managed to 
get him, with his neck-yoke and two pails of sap, 
exactly between the stranger and the hut. 

Then, just as the man, having spoken to Calvin, 
stood holding the dipper and blowing on the hot 
liquid, she appeared suddenly to see something 
wrong under the kettles. 

" The fire ! the fire ! " she screamed. 
That was the signal for Dave Crane. He pushed 
a loose board oflf from the back side of the hut, 
rolled himself out, scrambled to his feet and fled. 

By the time the man realized what was happen- 
ing, and caught sight of him, he was several rods 
away, speeding like a deer, down a long slope, among 
the trees. 

" That's the fellow ! " muttered the stranger, 
throwing down the dipper, knocking the neck-yoke 
off from Cobble's shoulders and stumbling over one 
of the pails of sap, as he started in pursuit. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CAPTURE OF DAVID CRANE. 

OVER hill, through hollow, by logs and stumps 
and brush-heaps — crash, crash ! — went pur- 
suer and pursued. 

Huldah clapped her hands ! " Run I run, David ! 
run ! " she screamed, and wildly danced and cheered. 

Seeing the chase fairly begun, and Dave likely to 
hold his own for a while, she turned to the cask. 

" Quick, Calvin ! " she exclaimed. Half lifting it, 
half overturning it, with Cobble's assistance — in 
her eagerness spilling the syrup from the top all 
over his red flannel sleeves — she let out the cramped 
and crouching David, who scrambled to his feet. 

He stopped only to ask, in a dazed way, blinded 

by the sudden light, ** Where is he J " Then at 

Huldah's hurried answer, "Chasing Dave — yonder! 

run the other way as fast as ever you can ! " he 

straightened his legs, and used them. 

Crane kept up a high speed until the sugar-bush 
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was left behind. For a short heat, the boy was a 
fair match for the man. He was beginning to V6se 
his wind, when he came to the low ground of a 
swamp. 

The maples, walnuts and hemlocks of the high 
ground now gave place to a forest of ash-trees and 
elms, with a scattered undergrowth of alders. De- 
cayed logs, covered with thick fleeces of green moss, 
ridged the low, uneven surface. There were pools 
of water and melting snow. Crane leaped the logs 
and plashed through the water, when he could not 
pass around it ; and his pursuer was soon leaping 
and plashing at his heels. 

It had ceased to be a joke to Dave. The man 
kept shouting to him to stop and threatening him 
with a rap on the head if he didn't — saying some- 
thing about being an officer, with a warrant for his 
arrest. But the boy could dodge, even when he 
could no longer run ; and after dashing through a 
puddle which his pursuer, now sure of his captive, 
took the time to walk around, he'ieaped to the low 
limb of an iron-wood, and climbed nimbly into its 
branches; swinging himself out of reach just as 
the other rushed to the spot. 

" It's no use," said the officer. *' I can go up the 
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tree, or I can wait for you here. You've got to go 
with me." 

" Go where ? " asked Dave, panting, as he looked 
down from the topmost boughs. 

"To Boston," the officer replied. "There's a 
serious charge against you, but that will be dismissed, 
I think, if you will go back peaceably, and attend to 
business. That's all Captain Pintle requires." 

Dave held on where he was, breathing hard, and 
looking very pale. He didn't know what sort of a 
scrape he was getting into. He was glad to see 
Huldah coming, walking over swampy places on a 
fallen elm. 

He called to her, and as she drew near told what 
the man had said. 

" Is this the way you hire boys ? " she cried. 
" You want him to take care of a horse and work in 
a garden, do you ? " 

"Seems to me you've come to your hearing," 
replied the man, with a sarcastic smile. 

" I wish you would come to your honesty ! " she 
exclaimed. "But it's no use, Dave!" she flung 
her voice up into the tree. " You may as wqU <;ome 
down." 

"I haven't done anything," said Dave, "that he 
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or anybody has a right to touch me for. I'd jest as 
lives come down." 

When he was near the ground, his coat caught on 
a limb and something dropped from the pocket. 
The officer, who was scanning his captive carefully, 
stooped to pick it up. It was Ruth's last letter to 
her son. The man glanced at its superscription, 
smiled professionally, and put it into his pocket. 

Dave, landing at the roots of the tree, and receiv- 
ing the man's touch upon his shoulder, looked earn- 
estly at Huldah for suggestion and sympathy. 

*• Go, David," she said, " if he dares to take you. 
He'll be glad to bring you back. Give my love to 
your mother." 

She had not dared to hope for so incredible a 
thing as that the officer would fail to see his mis- 
take, as soon as he got the wrong David into his 
power ; but that very thing had happened. He had 
in fact been able to get no likeness of the runaway 
(Ruth having provided against that), and had had to 
rely upon Pintle's description, which was quite exact 
as to his clothes, while rather vague as to every- 
thing ,else. 

We may add that Mr. Ragg's chief qualification as 
a constable, was his self-conceit, which enabled him 
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to Stick to any theory or opinion he had formed, in 
the face of any amount of conflicting evidence. It 
was this which prevented him from seeing, as he 
might have done by many things beneath the boy's 
deceitful exterior — his speech, his manners, even 
the expression of his features — that he had got the 
wrong David, when he had once made up his mind 
he had secured the right one. 

Crane had feared this, and had wondered what 
would happen if he should actually be carried to 
Boston. He gave Huldah a bewildered, beseeching 
look. But she shook her head behind the officer's 
back, and put her finger on her lips. 

She kept up his courage by walking at his side 
while they were making their way out of the woods. 
But, arrived at the gate where the officer had left 
his horse, Dave's heart sank within him. 

" See here, Mr. Officer," he began, confidentially, 
when she was in the house getting some dry socks 
and his Sunday shoes for him to put on, '' I ain't the 
feller you want." 

" Certainly not," said Mr. Ragg cheerfully. ** No- 
body ever is." 

"It's true ! " Dave insisted. "And I don't want 
to go ! " 
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" I shouldn't think you did by the way you run," 
said the officer. " In there with you ! " hustling 
him into the buggy. " I think we'll make the trip 
just for the fun of it ; and perhaps you'll remember 
who you are when you come to see Captain Pintle," 
he said. 

The thought struck Dave that when he should see 
Pintle the mistake would certainly be discovered, if 
not before. Just then the sight of Huldah coming 
out of the house with the socks and shoes, and David 
Vane's traveling-bag, which she handed up to him, 
full of his own clothes, gave him a feeling that it 
would be fine to make the journey and try his 
fortune. 

As he stooped from the buggy-seat to change his 
shoes, Huldah whispered in his ear : " It's a first- 
rate chance ! You'll see Boston and have a good 
time ! " Then, turning to Ragg : " I don't know 
what father and mother would say, if they were 
at home ! " 

" Perhaps they would let you go too," said the 
officer gayly, as he got into the buggy. 

" Not with a man who comes to carry off boys, 
pretending he wants to hire them," she returned 
indignantly. 
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" I don't hear you ! Tm so very^hard of hearing ! " 
laughed Ragg. 

He had scant time to catch the train. He meas- 
ured out his whip. His horse was fleet. And away 
went Dave, looking back with a troubled face at 
Huldah picking up his old shoes at the gate. 



CHAPTER XV. 



THE LOAD OF HAY. 



UNDER a clump of bushes, behind a roadside 
wall bordering a woodland, crouched David 
Vane ; a tremor of excitement in his limbs, his face 
flushed and sweaty, and his anxious eyes peering 
this way and that out of his ambush. 

How he came there, or how long he had been 
there, he hardly knew ; but he had had time to think 
over the circumstances of his escape, to wonder 
what had become of Crane, and to regret he had not 
agreed upon a rendezvous with Huldah. Until he 
could hear from her he would not dare return to the 
sugar-bush ; certainly not before night. 

He lay closely hidden while two or three wagons 
passed along the road. At last came a load of hay, 
on the front of which sat a brown-faced driver. 
David's heart leaped with joy as he recognized the 
farmer who had given him a ride, a supper, and kind 
words, on that remarkable first day of his journey. 
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He crept from his ambush, looked warily into the 
woods behind him, and up and down the road ; then 
stepping over the wall, he stood on the roadside 
before the slow-moving wagon. 

" Well ! that's queer ! " said the farmer, in answer 
to his salute ; " I was just thinking of you, wonder- 
ing whether you got safe through these woods t'other 
night. I hardly knew you, in that hat and frock." 

" Will you give me another ride ? " said David 
quickly. 

"Certain, if you can manage to climb up here. 
Step on the whippletree. t)on*t be afraid of the 
bosses. Git holt o' the rigging ; now give me your 
hand. And here you be ! " 

" Can anybody see me here ? " said David, throw- 
ing himself down in the center of the broad, flat 
load. 

" Not if you lay low and keep dark," replied the 
farmer. " What's the trouble ? " 

"There's somebody after me, I suppose," said 
David, burrowing in the hay, while the farmer 
drove on. And in a few hurried words he told his 
story. 

"Wal, that's funny! But don't worry. I'm just 
going to Squire Elgin's with this load ; then I'll 
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manage to take you home with me, and I guess 
wife'll fix it so's 't you can stop over night." 

David felt supremely grateful. He was deter- 
mined, he said, not to go back to the city ; he wanted 
to stay in the country and be a farmer. 

"That's something new — a boy that takes a 
notion to be a farmer ! " said the man. " None of my 
boys do ; I only wish they did ! One is in a store 
over to the village where we're going. Another is 
keeping school ; he means to go to college. What 
the other two'U do, gracious knows, I don't! But 
they hate the farm ! " 

"That's strange ! " said David. " I like to be out- 
doors, in the woods and fields." 

" That man in the buggy needn't think he's going 
to crowd me off from the bridge ! " suddenly spoke up 
the farmer. " There ain't room for two teams, and I 
guess I've got the start." 

David peeped out of his nest of hay with an ex- 
clamation — " That's he ! " 

" Who ? " asked the farmer. 

" The officer ! Anyway, that's Dave Crane, in my 
clothes ! " 

With a fluttering heart David ducked again be- 
hind the other's back. 
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" He has got to wait for me, whoever he is. Go 
*lang ! " And the farmer touched up his team. 

" Hold on there ! " shouted the driver of the 
buggy. 

Hold on yourself ! " retorted the farmer. 
Fm in a hurry ; Fm driving to catch the train," 
said the officer, for he it was. 

" Then why didn't you wait for me to pass ? 
You'll have to back off there now. Couldn't you 
see I was on the bridge ? Guess you don't know 
country fashions." And the farmer stopped his 
broad load on the narrow passage, deliberately wait- 
ing for the other to give away. 

All this while, as we can well imagine, a great 
struggle was going on in the mind of David Crane. 
Although for certain reasons he was quite willing to 
go with Mr. Ragg, he had many misgivings in 
regard to the expedition ; and seeing so good 
a chance to prove his identity, he impulsively 
seized it. 

" How do you do, Mr. Quimpton ? " he said 
familiarly. 

David Vane gave the farmer a warning nudge. 
" Do you know that man ? " asked Ragg, backing 
his horse. 
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" About as well as I know anybody ; don't I, Mr. 
Quimpton ? " said Dave. 

" Don't own him ! " whispered Vane. " He has 
been wanting to go to Boston ; and now why doesn't 
he go ? " 

There was a vein of waggery in the sober old 
farmer, who replied, after a little deliberation : 

" You ought to know me ; that is, if you're the 
boy I gave a ride to the other night, coming over 
from the railroad, with your bag." 

Dave stared, as if in doubt about his own identity, 
since even Mr. Quimpton didn't know him. 

" I ain't the boy — that was another boy, David 
Vane ! " he said confusedly. " You remember me, 
Mr. Quimpton ? " 

"To be sure," said the farmer. "Did you find 
your way to Deacon Topthorne's, as I directed 
you ? " 

Poor Dave grew still more bewildered and alarmed. 
But the farmer, watching for a chance when Ragg 
was intently engaged in cramping and backing the 
buggy, gave the boy a look of intelligence and 
caution, which partly reassured him. 

" You didn't make much claiming that man's ac- 
quaintance, did you, my boy ! " David heard the 
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officer say as the load of hay brushed past him and 

his prisoner. 

** I couldn't hardly keep in," chcukled the farmer — 

" Dave looked so thunderstruck when I didn't seem 

to place him ! I don't know as I did right ; but I 

guess it'll turn out right." 

" I wouldn't have believed a Boston detective 
could be fooled so ! " said David Vane, in a spasm of 
mirth. 

"There's the road that turns off toward Deacon 
Topthorne's house," said the farmer, a little further 
on. " This straight-ahead one takes us to the village." 

" It would be funny if we should meet the deacon 
and Mrs. Topthorne driving home," said David. 
And the words were scarcely out of his mouth be- 
fore, putting up his head from the hay, he exclaimed, 
" Look ahead ! who's that coming ? " 

" Looks like the deacon's boss," replied Mr. 
Quimpton. "And that's the way he carries his 
whip ; like a boy a-fishing. I always know that nag 
and that whip. You see if he don't stop and ask me 
what I got for my hay." 

David lay close, breathing anxious breaths, as the 
vehicles met and stopped. 

"Well, well !" said the deacon ; "you're a lucky 
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man, Quimpton ! Hay to spare when hay's as scurce 
as 'tis this spring ! " 

" He's the lucky one that has stock enough to eat 
up his fodder," replied Quimpton. 

" Not this year ; hay's wuth more'n the stock. 
About how much do you git a ton, neighbor ? " asked 
the deacon. 

"It's a private bargain 'twixt me and Square 
Elgin," said the neighbor, smiling at the fulfillment 
of his prediction. 

" Oh ! you sell to the Square, do ye ? " said Top- 
thorne. " Square's tight as the bark to a tree, rich 
as he is ; I warrant you don't git much the start o' 
him." 

"Wal, I d'now's he's any tighter'n some of the 
rest of us," said the farmer ; which quiet hit at the 
deacon tickled David. " I hope that young nephew 
of yours — I believe he called you his uncle, or some- 
thing of the sort — got safe to your house, t'other 
night" 

" Yes ; was it to your house he stopped } " spoke 
up Mrs. Topthome. "I thought it must 'a* been, 
from his description. He said your folks was dreffle 
kind to him." 

"A smart-appearing boy, I thought," remarked 
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Quimpton, touching David with the butt of his whip. 
" How does he get along ? With ye yet, I s'pose } ** 

" Yes ; and I don't see but what he's likely to be, 
for some time to come. Gits along about as well as 
such boys do," added Topthorne, rather disparagingly. 

" One such boy is as much as we know what to do 
with," remarked his wife. " As I tell the deacon, I 
don't know what under the sun we're going to do 
with two." 

" Two are better'n none. Mis' Topthorne. You'd 
think so, if you should get home and find both boys 
gone." And Quimpton gave David another touch. 

" No danger o' that ! Though, to tell the truth," 
said Mrs. Topthorne confidentially, " I 'xpect every 
day that David Vane's folks will send for him. He 
run away ; probably you suspected that. This run- 
ning away shouldn't be encouraged ; and the deacon 
considered it his dooty to send his step-father word. 
He's a likely boy, aside from that. Smart, too ; 
takes right hold like a man. You don't want such a 
boy, do you, Mr. Quimpton ? " 

" I've got boys enough ! " said the farmer, pre- 
paring to drive on. 

" You needn't be afraid to tell me what you git 
for your hay ; I won't mention it," said the deacon. 
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Quimpton smiled, and having given David a final 
poke with his whip, started up his team. The load 
of hay proceeded to market, with David giggling 
convulsively on top ; while the buggy, with its two 
occupants, the well-known " hoss," and the whip 
that looked like a boy's fishing-pole, rattled along 
homewards. 

Huldah ran out and opened the gate and amazed 
her parents with an account of what had happened 
in their absence. Then she hastened over to the 
woods to find David Vane. She searched in many 
directions, calling and listening, and wondering 
what could have become of him, till the chill March 
twilight came on, and she was at last obliged to re- 
turn home, weary and lonesome, without him. 

Meanwhile Mr. Quimpton had returned by another 
road, in order not to fall in with Mr. Ragg, who 
might possibly be at that time driving back to ex- 
change Davids ; and Vane was now seated comfort- 
ably, and in the best of spirits, at the supper-table in 
Mrs. Quimpton's kitchen. 



CHAPTER XVL 

COUNTRY DAVID IN TOWN. 

MR. RAGG made a rapid, spattering drive to 
the railroad town where he had hired his 
horse, returned him to the owner, and reached the 
platform of the station just in time to step with his 
prisoner on board the departing train. 

A sensation of mingled awe and gladness filled 
the inexperienced soul of David Crane. Here he 
was at last on his way to the great city which had 
for years been the dimly-seen goal of his ambition. 
Almost against his will he was here; and having 
done what he believed to be his full duty in twice 
attempting to correct Mr. Ragg's error, he was quite 
contented to accept him as his guide, and see what 
would turn up. Mr. Ragg took excellent care of 
him ; Mr. Ragg paid his fare — he had nothing to 
do but to put his trust in Mr. Ragg and whatever 
future awaited him. 

It was evening when they approached the city. 
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Dave wished it had been day, that he might behold 
the town in all its splendor. His heart swelled with 
vague emotions as the train wound with slackened 
speed through the suburbs, over long bridges, by 
many-legged wharves and sheets of water, and rolled 
slowly to a halt in a large, dimly-lighted building. 

** Is this Boston ? " he asked with unfeigned 
wonder. 

"You do that pretty well," Mr. Ragg replied. 
" You've played the greenhorn to the life alL along. 
But your game is about up. You may as well go 
first and be identified. Which is the nearest cut to 
Pintle's house ? " 

" Pintle's ? " answered the bewildered Dave. " I 
do' know more'n the man in the moon ! " 

They were passing by a row of noisy men, who 
seemed singularly eager to show attention to travel- 
ers. Ragg made a motion with his finger to one of 
them, who immediately stepped forward, asked if 
they had any baggage, and seizing Dave's bag, led 
the way to a row of carriages beyond. 

" Step in ! " said Ragg, as the driver let down the 
steps of a coach, the door of which he shut after 
them, and mounting the seat drove away. 

In the novel atmosphere of the town, in a carriage 
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that seemed to Dave simply magnificent (although 
but a common hack), over rough pavements, by bril- 
liant shop windows, and amidst crowds of other 
carriages, and sidewalks thronged with pedestrians, 
all so wonderful to the country-bred boy, the coach- 
man found his tortuous way, in accordance with 
Ragg's instructions. They stopped before a plain- 
looking brick house in a quiet street. 

" Is this Captain Pintle's ? " asked Dave, staring, 
as they got out of the hack. 

" Look here ! " said Ragg, taking his arm ; " what's 
the use of your keeping that up any longer ? Well, 
you're a droll customer." 

At the top of a flight of steps he took a small key 
from his pocket, and opened the door ; pushed Dave 
before him into a lighted entry ; hung his hat and 
overcoat on a rack in the corner, where he also left 
his cane and Dave's bag ; then led the way to an 
obscure room at the end of the hall. 

There was a little bead of light on the end of a 
tube under the ceiling ; Mr. Ragg turned something 
like a screw, and the bead burst into a dazzling flame, 
to the astonishment of Master Crane. 

" Is that what ye call gas } " inquired the innocent. 

" That's what we call gas," laughed Mr. Ragg. 
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The sudden light revealed a table neatly set under 
it, in a small dining-room, with bird cages hanging 
in the windows, in which the birds began to wake 
and sing. 

" Wal ! what kind of birds be them ? " asked Dave, 
who was unacquainted with canaries. 

" You don't know much about birds, eh ? " said 
Mr. Ragg sarcastically. 

" I know yaller birds ; they look some like them," 
said David. 

" And there's another kind you may soon know 
something about, if you don't quit this fooling," said 
Ragg, more seriously. " I mean jail-birds. It's a 
serious charge against you ; and to get off easy, 
you've got to show good fashions, and make terms 
with Pintle. You're young, and if you promise to 
attend to business in future, I've no doubt the judge 
will be reasonable, and let you off on probation. 
Otherwise, the Reform School is the least thing you 
can expect." 

Dave was astounded by this speech, notwithstand- 
ing his firm belief that when Pintle should come to 
see him he would be at once set free. There might 
be some dreadful mistake about that, after all. 

He was trying to frame some sort of reply that 
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shouldn't seem like " fooling," when Mr. Ragg said, 
" Well, Susie ! '* and the apparition of a plump-faced 
young girl standing in the gaslight startled the 
rustic. 

" Have you had supper, pa .? " she asked. 

** No, daughter. Get us a cup of chocolate as 
soon as you can. Fm hungry, and in a hurry." 

Dave's eyes followed the plump-faced girl as she 
disappeared ; and soon saw her return, bringing a 
dish of cream-toast, which had evidently been kept 
hot in an oven. Slices of cold ham and other 
eatables were already on the table. Everything was 
plain rind neat, but everything seemed luxurious to 
the lad from Mrs. Topthorne's homely kitchen. 

" Now, then, young man, if you want to wash," 
said Mr. Ragg, with his face in a towel. 

In a small recess was set a marble basin, which he 
had used in performing his hasty ablutions. Dave 
started to follow his example, but found no water in 
the bowl, and a hole in the bottom. Over the rim 
of it curved two small, bright metallic pipes ; and it 
was Dave's impression that out of one or both of 
these Ragg had drawn water. But he could find no 
faucet, and even if there had been one, he would 
have been afraicj to tyrn it, for it was not evident 
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that the water, thus let on, would run into the bowl. 

" I can't exac'ly git the hang of these *ere fixings ! " 
he bashfully confessed, fingering to discover some 
secret mechanism. 

" Ain't you washed yet ! " cried Ragg, already 
seated at the table. " Show him, Susie ! " 

The plump-faced girl tripped to the recess, politely 
put the blushing David aside, dropped a stopper, 
attached to a chain, into the hole in the bottom, and 
with a turn of one of the pipes placed the mouth of it 
over the basin. This movement let on the water. 
He was too much confused to notice how it was 
done ; and by the time he had washed himself he 
saw with alarm that the bowl was filling. 

" The thing won't stop ! " he exclaimed, not per- 
ceiving the overflow holes, and fearing a deluge. 

" Turn it off ! slip the pipe one side ! " said Ragg ; 
muttering to himself, " Is the fellow an idiot, or only 
pretending to be ? " 

Still Dave did not see that turning the pipe would 
shut off the water. 

" It'll run all over everything, if I do ! " he said in 
comic dismay, while the laughing Susie stepped to 
the recess, turned the pipe, and pulled the plug 
by the chain, letting the water out of the bowl. 
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" Oh ! that's the rinktum, is it ? " said Dave. 

He took his place at the table, where Susie grace- 
fully poured the chocolate. He was awkward and 
abashed ; Ragg regarded him with a perplexed ex- 
pression. Had it been possible for that astute indi- 
vidual to entertain a doubt as to his own superior 
sagacity, he would certainly by this time have sus- 
pected that some error had crept into the day's 
business. 

" He don't look as stupid as he acts, by a long 
chalk ! " was the officer's conclusion. 

Dave was indeed a good-looking young fellow, as 
Susie herself thought, glancing at him with sly, 
amused eyes ; and being, as we have said, recently 
out of school, he had a complexion that would pass 
very well for that of a healthy and active town boy. 
When we add that detective officers are accustomed 
to hear all sorts of false pretenses set up by their 
captives, and to pay very little attention to them, we 
may understand how a man like Ragg could persist 
in his egregious blunder. 

The officer's supper was soon dispatched. Leav- 
ing Dave at the table, he called Susie into the hall. 

" I'm going to step around to Pintle's," he said, 
**to see if he is well enough to have an interview 
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1 



with the boy to-night. I've taken the key of the 
other door, and I'll just turn this in the lock. He 
needn't know I am out of the house. He can't get ^ 

away ; but you may as well see that he don't try." 

Left alone in the little dining-room, Dave finished 
his toast, stared about him, and finally rose from the 
table. He amused himself for awhile examining the 
premises ; the register that admitted currents of 
warm air from the furnace ; the mysterious pipes ; 
the bird-cages, over which Susie had spread cloths to 
silence the canaries ; a large colored photograph of 
Mr. Ragg, hung over the mantelpiece ; and the win- 
dows, which he was surprised to find were double, 
having each a full-length outside sash, which there 
was no means of opening or removing from within. 

He then tried the knob of the hall door, and 
finding it would not yield, murmured as he turned 
away, — 

** 'S queer ! not even the doors open as they do to 
home ! " 

Lastly his attention was attracted by a little thing 1 

with a handle, like a small crank, set into the wall. 
Curious to know what it was for, he took hold of it, 
and moved it to and fro, timidly at firsts then more 
quickly, without suspecting that it bad anythin|^ to 
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do with a lively tinkling sound he heard in another 
part of the house. 

He was interrupted in his investigations by a 
voice at the door. 

" Speak to me ? " he said. 

"I thought, by your ringing the bell, that you 
wanted something," said Susie without. 

" I hain't rung any bell," replied the astonished 
Dave. " I only jest wiggled this little quirky thing 
here." 

"That little quirky thing rings a bell in the 
kitchen," her voice replied, with a thrill of laughter 
in it. 

" I wish Mr. Ragg would come ; it's some lone- 
some here," said Dave. ** Td like to know what he's 
going to do with me, and done with it." 

Her reply sounded so sympathetic and friendly 
that he couldn't help taking her a little more into 
his confidence. His simplicity and frankness de- 
lighted her ; and they soon struck up a pleasant 
key-hole acquaintance. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



RAGG AND HIS CAPTIVE. 



A PALE, delicate woman, with a startled fac6, 
met Mr. Ragg at the door of Pintle's house. 
She guessed his business only too well, and looked 
out anxiously to see if anybody was with him. It 
seemed a momentary satisfaction to find that he was 
alone. 

" He is expecting you, I believe," she said in a 
voice which her anxiety rendered scarcely audible. 
And placing a hand upon her heart, as if to still its 
wild beating, she followed him to Captain Pintle's 
room. 

The sick man was lying, half supported by pillows, 

on a bed which had been fitted up for him in the 

back parlor ; his full, florid face resembling not at all 

that of one who, but a few days before, had had a 

sharp tussle with death. That face lighted up witlj 

a grim sort of interest as he greeted the officer and 

inquired, "What news J " 
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** Satisfactory, rather/* Ragg replied, with an un- 
easy look at Ruth — for David's mother it was, in a 
tremor of suspense, waiting to hear from her son. 

" Speak out, Ragg," said Pintle. " She may as 
well know. Where's the boy ? " 

" At my house," replied Ragg, with a complacent 
look. 

A gleam of triumph lighted up the Captain's eyes, 
as he glanced at his wife standing at the foot of the 
bed. She put her hand upon it, as if for support, 
heaving a deep sigh, perhaps of relief, for after all 
her undefined fears it was a comfort to know some- 
thing definite concerning her son. 

*' Have any trouble } " Pintle asked. 

** He gave me a good chase in the woods, and got 
up a tree. But I'm pretty sure of my man — or my 
boy — when I once get on his track," Ragg added 
with a smile. " Here's a letter that fell from his 
pocket, when I brought him down." 

Ruth had turned away from the bed, as if unable 
longer to endure the scene, when, seeing the letter 
in Ragg's hand, she stepped quickly and took it, just 
as Pintle recognized the address. 

" So you wrote to your affectionate son, did you i " 
said the Captain, with a cruel sneer. " Well, you'll 
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have the pleasure of seeing him soon." Then to 
Ragg: 

" How does he behave ? Is he going to submit 
and go back to business } " 

" I don't know ; I can't quite make that boy out," 
Ragg confessed. " Some of the time he has been in 
the sulks ; and I haven't got him to own yet that 
he's the boy I went for. He's evidently acting a 
part. I'll bring him around and have you identify 
him ; then see what he'll say." 

" Stands out, does he ? " cried Pintle, with kin- 
dling wrath. " Stubborn, is he ? 'Twon't do for me 
to see him, in that case ; I know I shall lose my 
temper, and the doctor says I must be quiet." 

" I can't very well keep him in my house," Ragg 
objected. 

"Of course not. Take him to ^he lock-up. 
Frighten him some more," said Pintle. 

" But to-morrow is Sunday," Ragg continued. 

" All the better ! " exclaimed the Captain, with a 
stern, determined look. " Give him a dose. That 
letter is identification enough, if he had it in his 
pocket. Coat of dark blue stuff .^ " 

Ragg described the clothes, and the boy in them, 
as well as he could. Even Ruth, who had her own 
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David in her mind's eye, as she listened in tortures 
of suspense, saw no discrepancy in the particulars. 

Ragg remarked her suffering, as she turned to 
leave the room, and said : " That seems almost too 
bad, Captain Pintle — in the lock-up till Monday! 
He don't appear like a vicious boy." 

" But he's obstinate and stuffy ! " replied Pintle; 
" Give him a day's solitary confinement to think it 
over. Then he may be glad to get out of his scrape 
by begging my pardon and binding himself with a 
promise of good behavior." 

" All right ! If it's settled, the only thing is to 
lock him up," said Ragg gloomily, preparing to 
withdraw. 

" Let me ask," gasped out poor Ruth, waylaying 
him in the entry, "is my boy brought back on a 
criminal charge ? " 

" For making a little too free with the money in 
the till," the officer replied, as pleasantly as he 
could. ** But there won't be much trouble about 
that, provided " — 

" It's a wicked accusation ! " the heart-broken 
mother exclaimed, in a voice loud enough for her 
husband to hear. " As wicked as it is false ! God 
will judge ! " 
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Officer Ragg was deeply moved by her passionate 
words ; and he was still further shaken, though in a 
different way, on reaching home, to hear Susie's 
report of her conversation with Dave, through the 
closed door. 

" He isn't Mr. Pintle's David," she declared. 
" He has told me all about it. You just hear his 
story." 

" Their stories are all alike," said her father, in no 
amiable frame of mind. " Anyhow, it's too late to- 
night to rectify mistakes, if there are any. And 
you've been very indiscreet 1 " He opened the door. 
** Well, my boy ! are you ready ? " 

Dave was ready enough, and glad to start, think- 
ing he was to be taken to Pintle, for identification. 
But something in Ragg's changed manner, and the 
fact that his bag was left behind, roused his sus- 
picions ; and after they had gone a little way in the 
street, with the officer's hand upon his wrist, he 
asked if they were going to Pintle's house. 

" Not to-night, my boy," said Ragg coldly. 

" Where, then, are you taking me ? " cried Dave 
in quick alarm. 

"To the station lock-up, I'm sorry to say," re- 
plied the officer. " Don't be scared. You'll have a 
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good bed — Til see to that ; and I've no doubt every- 
thing will be made right on Monday." 

Thereupon Dave set up such an outcry of protes- 
tation, and such a wail of woe, as caused the officer 
to shake him somewhat rudely by the shoulder and 
order him to hush. 

" But you'll see ! you'll find out ! " persisted Dave. 
" Just take me to Pintle's house once ; then if he 
says I'm David Vane, I'll go with you without a 
word ; to jail if you say so." He was for the first 
time really in earnest in announcing the truth. 

Ragg was not yet persuaded, however, that he 
had caught the wrong boy. Dave might have had a 
a secret motive in demanding to be brought into the 
presence of Captain Pintle ; hoping perhaps that an 
interview would result in a reconciliation, and save 
him from the dreaded imprisonment. But the de- 
mand seemed reasonable, whatever view was taken 
of it ; and Ragg, saying to himself, "Why not > I'll 
take the responsibility ! " turned suddenly down a 
by-street with his captive. " I'll show you to your 
mother — to Mrs. Pintle — anyway." 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

CONFUSION OF RAGG AND PINTLE. 

THEY walked fast, and Dave began to experi- 
ence a revival of his former dread of meeting 
the Captain. His heart was swelling with vague 
misgivings when Pintle's house was reached. I 
know not what presentiment brought Ruth again to 
the door. The entry lamp was burning dimly ; 
Ragg stood before her on the steps. 

" I thought best, after all," he said, " to bring the 
boy here first." 

" O, Mr. Ragg ! I thank you ! " she said in a 
flutter of agitation. " O, David ! my poor child ! " 

She reached forth her arms toward the boy, who 
stood trembling, half in shadow, behind the officer. 

" I'm glad to find his mother knows him," re- 
marked Mr. Ragg. " Walk along, my lad." 

But Dave stood stupefied. He remembered that 
Mr, Quimpton had refused to recognize him ; and 
now Mrs. Pintle addressed him as her "poor child ! " 
Was he indeed transformed ? 
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But Ruth had recognized only the clothes he 
wore. As he came forward in the light, she sud- 
denly started back — at the sound (so at least it 
seemed to Ragg) of Pintle's angry voice coming 
through the open door of the room beyond. 

" What's wanting now ? " roared out the Captain 
in such a tone that it would have been no wonder if 
she was startled. 

" The boy insists that he is somebody else," said 
Ragg, advancing with his captive, while Ruth shrunk 
back to let them pass. " I thought, to be safe, I'd 
get his mother to identify him. Very sorry to have 
disturbed you." 

The Captain, in his wrath, sat up in bed. In the 
sick room, too, there was but a subdued light 
burning. 

" Seems to me there's no end of trouble with that 
boy ! I'd identify him with a rope's end, if I was a 
well man. Ha ! you young scapegrace ! It has done 
you a deal of good to run away, hasn't it i Come 
here ! " 

His savage aspect terrified Dave, who could no 
longer doubt that there was a sort of conspiracy of 
the Fates, to make him pass for the other David. 
But as he approached the bed, helped by Ragg's 
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hand on his shoulder, Pintle gave a strange start 
and stare. 

" Who have you got here ? " he demanded sharply ; 
while Ruth, unable to control her emotions, sank 
down upon a chair by the door. 

A singular change wrought itself in the officer's 
features, lately so confident. 

" Well, if you don't know, who does ? " he curtly 
replied. 

" I ain't David Vane," faltered Dave. " I said all 
the time I wa'n't." 

For an instant it seemed as if Pintle's apoplexy 
was coming again. 

** Ragg ! " he said, " you are an idiot ! Or is this 
a joke ? Bring in the right boy ! " 

" If this isn't the right one, then, by George, I am 
an idiot ! '* exclaimed the officer, with a chagrin and 
irritation which showed plainly that if there was any 
joke, he was himself the victim of it. 

Ruth was laughing and weeping hysterically, at 
the joyful fact of her own David's escape, and the 
ludicrous circumstance of the awkward country boy 
standing there in his place, to the confusion of Ragg 
and Pintle. 

" He answers the description," Ragg was saying. 
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" I never in all my life made such a mistake, if this a 
mistake." 

" A mistake ! " burst forth Pintle. " Who are you, 
boy, anyhow ? '* 

** David Crane," whimpered the unhappy prisoner, 
wiping his face with David Vane's sleeve. 

" What are you here for ? *' demanded Pintle. 

"'Cause he brought me," was Dave's brief and 
comprehensive response. 

« Where's David Vane ? " 

" He's up where I come from, at Deacon Top- 
thorne*s." Crane looked up, beginning to gain con- 
fidence after his trepidation. 

" But you have David's clothes on ! How happens 
that.?" 

" He wanted to swap with me ; so I swapped." 

Pintle glowered ; Dave grinned. It was now time 
for Ragg to strike in. 

" What did you run so for, and climb a tree ? " 

" 'Cause you was after me with your cane," said 
Dave. 

"And where was David Vane ? " 

Crane brightened more and more. "He was 
under the cask that you thought was full of syrup ; 
but there was only a little on the head — enough to 
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cover it. He might have heard every word you said, 
you talked so loud to Huldy." 

" Why didn't you tell me all this before ? " cried 
the vexed officer. 

"'Cause you didn't believe anything I did say," 
replied Dave stoutly, in self-defense. " You seemed 
to know who I was better'n I did myself." 

Ragg stood blank and speechless, while Pintle 
laughed with bitter sarcasm. 

" You'll be proud of this job," he said. '* Out- 
witted by a couple of boys ! " 

" I didn't do any of the outwitting," Dave has- 
tened to say, fearing some penalty might attach to 
foiling an officer. " 'Twas Huldy Topthorne that 
did the most of the fooling, pretending she was hard 
of hearing." He grinned again at the comical 
recollection. 

** Yes ; I own it," said Ragg. " I've been fooled." 
And he gave a short, snorting laugh of self-contempt. 

" And you've got into a scrape," added Pintle, 
beginning to see some lurid sort of fun in it. "What 
are you going to do with this boy } " 

" Take him back, and try again," replied the dis- 
concerted officer. " I'll go on Monday and bring 
the right boy, I promise you." 
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"Well, take this one away," said Pintle. "Fve 
no use for him." And he sank back upon his pil- 
lows with an air of weariness and disgust. 

Ruth tried to get a few words with Dave as Ragg 
took him away ; but the most he could tell her was, 
in answer to her anxious inquiries about her own 
David, " Oh ! he's all right, I guess ! " 

" Well, now, young man ! " said Ragg, as they left 
the house, " what am I going to do with you ? You 
deserve to be locked up, after all." 



CHAPTER XIX. 



NEWS OF DAVID VANE. 



HULDAH went home that evening, from her 
vain search for David Vane in the woods, 
and sat down in the old kitchen, disconsolate. 

" What did you write to Mr. Pintle for ? " she said, 
looking up at her father, from the stove where she 
sat warming her feet. 

" The cat's out of the bag," whispered Mrs. Top- 
thorne. Then aloud, " What do you mean by writ- 
ing to Pintle ? " 

" He did ! " exclaimed Huldah reproachfully. 
" And that made all the trouble to-day." 

" H'm ! " coughed the deacon uneasily. " I meant 
it for the best. Fd no idee of his sending a constable 
for him. A blundering constable, at that ! " 

" But you needn't be concerned about David 

Vane," said her mother. " He knows the woods by 

this time, too well to get lost in them. He'll come 

back, safe enough." 
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" If he does, you'll drive him away again, or have 
him sent for," pouted Huldah. 

"No, we won't, Huldy. If he comes back, he 
shall stay, if he wants to. There, let that comfort 
you," said Mrs. Topthorne. 

*' Do you say that too ? " looking up at her father. 

" Well, yes ; anything to stop your noise," replied 
the deacon indulgently. 

" I can't help thinking," resumed his wife, " about 
what Mr. Quimpton said — if we should get home 
and find both boys gone ! What could have put it 
into his head ? After all, he was about right ; I 
guess we'd prefer two boys to no boy at all." 

"I found it dreffle inconvenient to-night," re- 
marked the deacon. " Calvin in the woods, there 
was nobody to help about the chores. David Vane 
is about the best boy to take holt, ever I see ; a good 
deal more willing than Dave." 

"And you've both promised to keep him if he 
comes back ! " exclaimed the exultant Huldah. 

Her quick ear had caught a sound they did not 
hear — a well-known cough by the window. She ran 
out, and returned wild with glee, bringing in, not 
Dave Crane as they at first imagined, at sight of him, 
but David Vane, in Crane's clothes. 
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" Why, David ! that you ? " said Mrs. Topthorne. 
" Huldah's been in a dreffle tew, thinking you might 
be lost in the woods ! " 

"I've been at Mr. Quimpton's," David replied, 
his face beaming with animation. " I thought you 
might be anxious about me, so I came to tell you." 

" To Quimpton's ? " queried the deacon. " How 
happens that ? " 

"You see," David explained, " I cut through the 
woods when the officer chased Dave — I suppose 
Huldah has told you — and hid on the other side till 
Mr. Quimpton drove along, and gave me a ride." 

" Why ! we met Quimpton with a load of hay, and 
stopped to talk with him," said the deacon. " Where 
was you ? " 

" I was on top of the load," said David, with a 
laugh. 

" And heard the talk } " said Mrs. Topthorne. 
" Well, I'm beat ! " 

" Oh ! I don't care anything about that," replied 
David ; " though I did a little, at first. I don't 
blame you for not wanting two boys. And I haven't 
come back to stay, but to get some of my things. 
I'm going to live at Mr. Quimpton's." 

" No, no ! " said Huldah, clinging tight to his arm. 
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" We sha'n't let you. They have promised to keep 
you here ; haven't you, mother i Say, father ! " 
Huldy ! Huldy ! how you act ! " said her mother. 

Do you know anything what has 'come of Dave 
Crane ? " 

" Mr. Quimpton saw somebody that came from the 
railroad this evening, who said a man and a boy 
drove up there in a buggy, in the afternoon, and 
took the cars just as they were starting. So I 
wasn't afraid to come. Til stay over Sunday, and 
help you about the chores, if you want me to. But 
Mr. Quimpton^is going to give me three dollars a 
week, all summer, if I'll work for him." 

" We'll give you as much as he will, won't we, 
father?" said Huldah. "And suppose Dave don't 
come back ? He has been wanting to go to Boston, 
ever so long ; and I should think he would stay, now 
he has got there." 

"Three dollars a week ! " muttered the deacon. 
"Did Quimpton say that.? A boy like you can't 
earn three dollars a week ! " 

" 'Twas his own offer," said David. " I feel as if 
I ought to be earning something, so as to make a 
home for my mother, when I get a little older." 

" But you didn't engage to him, I hope ! " said 
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Mrs. Topthorne, in some concern. "For if Dave 
Crane shouldn't come back ! " 

" I told him I thought I ought to consult you 
first," replied David. 

" That's right ! that's right ! " said the deacon, 
with a breath of relief. "We'll see! we'll see! 
Three dollars ! that's big pay for a boy ! " It was 
plain, from the painful wrinkle in his brow, that he 
was not thinking of Quimpton's pocket-book, but his 
own. 

" I suppose they'll try again to catch me," said 
David ; " for Pintle isn't a man to g^ve up, beaten. 
But I have got away once, and I believe I can do it 
again." He saw Huldah laughing at his appearance 
in Crane's clothes ; and he began to laugh himself. 

" Dave has got rather the best end of the bargain, 
in the matter of suits," he said. " But this will do 
for me to work in, and I'll have mamma send me my 
best clothes, as soon as the trouble blows over. I'd 
give something to be there," he added, with a boyish 
chuckle, " when the officer takes him to our house, if 
' he ever does ! " 

So David slept again, that night, in the old farm- 
house. Rising early the next morning, and descend- 
ing the stairs before anybody was astir, he took a 
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couple of milk pails from the pantry and went to the 
yard. 

The sun was rising through banks of purple and 
crimson clouds. The air was clear and exhilarating. 
A light coating of frost whitened the dooryard turf 
and sparkled on the fences, and here and there a 
breath of soft vapor floated up from slopes and hill- 
sides where the first rays of the sunshine fell. 

David paused to look and listen. Bluebirds and 
robins were singing. Crows cawed in the flushing 
forest-tops, and from afar off their wild clamor struck 
clear and sweet into his soul. 

The tasks which country David hated, city David 
loved. The cattle were lying down under the shed 
and in the yard, when he appeared. Two or three 
got up at his approach, stretched themselves, and 
flirted their tails ; then, recklessly kicking, drove up 
others, with that spirit of domineering common to 
man and beast. 

Only three or four of the herd were milch-cows 
at that season. These David had learned to milk ; 
his pails were soon filled, and he returned with them 
to the house. 

" Wal, sure enough ! " exclaimed Mrs. Topthorne, 
meeting him in the pantry; "you got the start I 
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I've been calling you at the foot of the stairs, and 
wondering why you didn't answer." 

She was evidently pleased, and that made David 
glad. 

" It'll suit father ; he likes to lay abed Sunday 
morning," added Mrs. Topthorne, "if ever a man 
did," 
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CHAPTER XX. 

EXPERIENCES OF DAVID CRANE. 

AT about that time David Crane had also arisen, 
in the front attic of Mr. Ragg's house. He 
put his tousled head forth from the window, tasted 
the cool air, and gazed over the vastness and silence 
of the city, with its roofs and spires gilded by the 
morning sun. Thinking wonderingly of his adven- 
tures, and of the folks at home, he said to himself, 
with a laugh : 

" Who d'ye s'pose *11 milk the deacon's cows this 
morning ? " 

He found, among the clothes Huldah had packed 

for him, a clean shirt, which he put on that Sunday 

morning. He took great pains with his toilet, re- 

membering that he was among strangers, in a brick 

house ! He wet his hair, brushed it up smartly from 

his forehead, curled his earlocks, and admired himself 

in the glass, in Vane's clothes. Then he sat down 

by the window and waited. 

IS" 
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" Wish this was my home ! Wish I lived in the 
city, and was sure of getting a living here. Wish I 
could make money, and get to own a fine house like 
this some day. Blast the old farm ! " 

Such were his thoughts and aspirations, that fair 
Sunday morning. 

The streets were silent, shadowy and cool, and he 
longed to descend to them. As soon as he heard 
people stirring in the house he ventured to leave his 
room and go downstairs. An Irish servant-girl, 
whom he had not seen the night before, unfastened 
the hall door for him and let him out A few pe- 
destrians were passing, and a milk-wagon was rattling 
from house to house, the driver ringing a bell at 
every stop. A few doves alighted upon the pave- 
ment, and flew up again over the roofs of the two 
rows of plain brick house that inclosed the narrow 
street. The belfry clocks, one or two far off, and 
then another quite near, sent forth their musical 
peals on the quiet morning air. 

Such were the simple and commonplace elements 
of the scene, which by its novelty excited Dave*s 
spirits to a high pitch of animation. Unconsciously 
he began to whistle ; but, startled by the strangeness 
of the sound in that strange place, and remembering 
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that it was Sunday, he checked the jubilant outburst, 
and with a guilty feeling looked around to see if it 
was noticed. 

He walked but a little way, then came back and 
sat down on the steps of the house. In a little while 
a bell rang within. Thinking it the signal for break- 
fast, and being by this time quite hungry, he rose 
with alertness to enter. He twisted the door-knob, 
first one way and then the other, with all his might, 
but the door wouldn't open. 

" Confound it ! " he murmured, " nothing opens or 
shets in Boston, as it does up-country, only folks's 
mouths ! " 

He had seen the servant turn the door-key, but 
had not noticed that she at the same time slipped 
back — but did not fasten back — a night-latch, to 
let him out. After wasting a good deal of time and 
strength with the intractable knob, he began to 
knock. He made his knuckles sore ; still nobody 
came. 

The house seemed to him a sort of trap ; the 
principle of which, however, was the reverse of that 
of traps in general. He could get out, but he 
couldn't get in again. Could it be possible the 
Raggs had taken this method of getting rid of him ? 
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His knuckles giving out, he began, with increasing 
consternation, to pound with his fist. Suddenly, to 
his relief, the knob was turned from within, and a 
plump-cheeked girl appeared in the open doorway, 
smiling at his droll predicament It was the friendly 
Susie. 

" We couldn't think where the knocking was ! " 
she said. " Why didn't you ring the bell ? " 

" I heard somebody else ring it, and that's what 
I wanted to come in for," Dave replied. " I thought 
it was for breakfast." 

Susie laughed : " I meant the door-bell." And 
she stepped out to explain to him the mystery of 
the bell-pull. 

" I seen that little knob, and tried to turn it ; 
thought it might have something to do with opening 
the door," Dave innocently replied. "Do'no's I 
ever seen a door-bell in my life, up-country where 
I come from. I'll haf to get the hang of these 
double-and-twisted citified contrivances ! " 

He glanced at his hair in the hat-tree mirror, 
giving his earlocks a twist, before following Miss 
Ragg to the breakfast-room. The sun shone in at 
the windows, and the canaries were singing joyously 
and shrilly, as he went in. Mr. Ragg was seated on 
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one side of the oval table, with Mrs. Ragg opposite 
him, and two little Raggs (aged ten and twelve) at 
one end. It was a very cheerful-looking Sunday- 
morning breakfast, and Dave thought the Boston 
brown bread and baked beans smelt extraordinarily 
good. 

"Well, young man!*' said Mr. Ragg, '*do you 
think you deserve any breakfast ? " 

" I don' know," replied Dave, abashed. " I didn't 
bring myself here." 

" We won't say anything about that," said Ragg, 
with a rather grim smile. " I'll keep you now Tve 
got you ; and we'll take a little journey back to- 
morrow. How will you like that ? " 

" I s'pose I shall haf to go, if I can't get anything 
here to do for a living," said Dave tremulously. 

"What ! " exclaimed Ragg. " You would like to 
stop in town ? " 

" Yes, fust-rate ! " said Dave eagerly. 

" That's the way of it ! City boys run away to 
the country, and country boys want to come to the 
city," Ragg remarked severely. " None of 'em 
know what they want." 

He looked over at the little R^ggs, as if wishing 
them tQ take the le^sQn io bei/t, 
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"They want a change, and change is good for 
boys, as 'tis for other folks, sometimes," observed 
Mrs. Ragg, a plain, good-natured, motherly woman, 
who had a kindly look and word for Dave. " You've 
told me many a time, James, how you came to the 
city, when you were a boy, with only twenty-five 
cents in your pocket ; and you always thought 'twas 
the making of you." 

"That's different. I knew what I was about. 
Not one boy in a thousand could do what I did." 
And, his self-conceit being jogged (self-conceit was 
Ragg's foible), he proceeded to brag. 

The story of his early struggles and subsequent 
success made a strong impression on Dave. 

" It's always twenty-five cents, I believe, that 
boys from the country bring with them, when they 
are going to make their fortunes in town," said Mrs. 
Ragg. " If you have that in your pocket " — smil- 
ing on Dave — " you can take it as a sign you are to 
be a self-made man." 

" I hain't got even that," replied Dave, taking the 
pleasantry very seriously. *' I hain't any money of 
my own ; and Dave Vane, ef he had any, must have 
emptied his pockets before he changed clothes." 

After breakfast Sttsif .^^k^d him if he would like 
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to go to church with her and her mother. She was 
so very mild and pleasant that his consent was won 
before he had time to think whether he would or 
not. Already he was beginning to think he might 
get to like her as well as he did Huldah, whose man- 
ner towards him was often, he remembered, so 
cuttingly sharp. Susie didn't look as if she could 
ever be sharp with anybody. 

It was a proud moment for David Crane when he 
walked out of the house, that morning, with Mrs. 
Ragg and Susie in their Sunday silks. The ringing 
of the church-bells filled his heart with wonder and 
joy. The crowds converging towards the church 
doors were to him a magnificent spectacle ; and that 
he was a part of it seemed almost too much to 
believe. 

He thought it well enough that the two ladies 
should walk side by side, while he walked humbly 
behind. But when, arrived at the church, he was 
delivered into the hands of a well-dressed man, with 
a patronizing, officious air, who marched him alone 
down the aisle, and he found he was not to have the 
honor of sitting in the Ragg family pew, he felt 
deeply hurt, and began to accuse Susie of being, 
after all, " stuck up/* She had seemed quite oblivi- 
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ous of his existence, while chatting with acquaint- 
ances in the vestibule ; nor did she once, throughout 
the services, deign a glance at the distant pew where 
he sat. 

But when, after they were over, she waited for 
him, with her mother, at the door, and with one of 
her gentle smiles signaled him to accompany them 
— walking behind again, of course — he forgave her 
the wound to his pride, and followed the silk dresses 
as closely as he could, in the outpouring crowd. 

The throng gradually thinned, and he found him- 
self walking nearly alone, with the silk dresses before 
him. But it seemed to him they were not returning 
the same way they had come. And, strange to say, 
Mrs. Ragg appeared to be a larger woman than he 
had supposed ; and he was surprised to see Susie so 
tall. Nor had he noticed before that Mrs. Ragg's 
silk, showing beneath her mantilla, was such a large 
and handsome plaid. 

" Say ! " he exclaimed, stepping forward nearly 
abreast of them, " this ain't the road we come, is 
it > " 

Susie started away from him with a little shriek, 
and Mrs. Ragg turned upon him a look of indignation 
and surprise. Or rather the two ladies he had taken 
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for Susie and Mrs. Ragg did this ; for with a tre- 
mendous shock he perceived his fatal error. 

Susie and her mother had vanished ; a couple of 
amazed strangers stood in their place. 

** I thought you was Mrs. Ragg and her daughter 
— • I was following them ! ** he stammered forth. 
" Where be they ? Where " — 

He looked wildly around ; and when he turned 
again the two ladies had walked on. He was left 
standing alone, in the great wilderness of the city ; 
an entire stranger to its streets, and not knowing 
even the name of the one in which Mr. Ragg lived. 



CHAPTER XXL 

IN SEARCH OF A MEETING-HOUSE. 

DAVE ran breathlessly back, hoping to find 
Susie and her mother waiting for him at the 
church door. But where was the church i Even 
that had disappeared. 

" Mister ! Mister ! " he cried, stopping a dapper 
young man with a lady on his arm, " say ! where's 
the meeting-house ? ** 

But the dapper young man merely looked at him 
superciliously over his moustache, and walked on 
with his lady. 

"Folks won't even answer a feller here in Bos- 
ton ! " said Dave, ready to cry with vexation and 
fright. 

A portly old gentleman was approaching ; and 
Dave, instinctively perceiving that there was room 
for a great deal of benevolent feeling in that capa- 
cious breast, rgn to meet him, with his eager 

question. 

i6o 
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" Meeting-house ? — what meeting-house ? " said 
the stranger. " There are a good many churches in 
the city." 

" It was here a few minutes ago, and now it ain't 
here ! " said Dave dolefully. " Seems to me it ought 
to stand right about — le' me see!" And he de- 
scribed as well as be could the situation of the 
missing structure. 

" I think I know ! " The stranger pointed with 
his cane. "Keep right on down this street, take 
your second turn to your left, then your first right, 
and you'll see it straight ahead." 

Dave started on a run, fearing Susie and her 
mother would get tired of waiting and go home 
without him. A church was soon in sight, but 
he saw before he reached it that it could not be 
the one he had lost. Then he hurried back to 
find the old gentleman, who was, of course, out of 
sight by that time. Then he returned to the 
church, almost hoping it might be the right one, 
after all. 

But no, it looked even less like it on second view, 
than at first. He had no time to lose. So away he 
ran again, in an agony of anxiety and alarm, to 
search — he knew not where. 
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Bewildered and disheartened, he stopped on a 
comer at length, actually crying. 

" What's the matter, young man ? " asked one of 
two, passing briskly. 

** Lost ! " was all he could articulate. 

" Lost what ? " 

" A meeting-house ! " said Dave. " Can you tell 
me — .?" 

But the two could tell him nothing. I regret to 
say, on the contrary, that they seemed to see some- 
thing humorous in the situation which was almost 
tragical to him. 

It was useless to stand still, so Dave wandered on. 
When he was tired he sat down on a curbstone ; and 
when he was a little rested he got up and wandered 
on as before. All the stores were shut, no house 
opened its doors to him, and he had no money to go 
to a hotel. The city was no longer the bright 
Paradise it had appeared to him in the morning, but 
a desert of hard brick and stone, full of weariness, 
and wretchedness, and despair. 

He wondered if Mr. Ragg ever had such a hard 
time, when he first came to Boston with twenty-five 
cents in his pocket. 

The people seemed to him as cold as spectres. 
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as he sat on a door-step, heartsick and homesick, and 
watched them passing. At length the bells com- 
menced ringing for the afternoon services. The 
empty streets began to fill again ; and he hoped he 
might see Susie and her mother going once more to 
church. 

The door of an elegant house opened behind him, 
where he sat, discouraged, hungry and fatigued. A 
man in straw-colored kids, carrying a gold-headed 
cane, descended the steps with three ladies, who 
swept past poor shrinking Dave in their magnificent 
attire. 

" Come ! you're in the way here ! " said the man ; 
and he once more rose to his feet. There was not 
room for him even on the doorsteps of rich men's 
homes. And of all these people thronging to houses 
of worship, to hear the gospel of love and good-will, 
not one stopped to inquire the cause of his sorrow, 
or to offer him consolation. 

" I wish I was in Aunt Topthorne's but'ry to 
home ! " he murmured, thinking of the comfort of 
bread-and-milk and doughnuts. 

He now fell into the current of church-goers, 
hoping it might lead him to the doors he sought. 
But it poured into the portals of the same edifice the 
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old gentleman had directed him to by mistake, two 
hours or more ago. He waited outside until the 
bells had ceased ringing, and almost the last of 
the crowd had entered ; then he said to himself 
despairingly : 

" I may as well go in and rest, as tramp around in 
this way any longer, and be hustled oflF 'm door- 
steps ! " 

He stole into the vestibule, where there was a 
little gathering of strangers, whom the sexton was 
seating by twos and threes. At length Dave's turn 
came, and he was put into a pew with a small old 
woman dressed in black. 

The solemn booming of the great organ ceased, 
and the minister rose and read a passage of Scripture 
to which Dave gave little heed, until his attention 
was arrested by these words : 

" ' / was an hungered^ and ye gave me no meat; I 
was thirsty^ and ye gave me no drink; I was a 
stranger^ and ye took me not in. . . . 

" *■ Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of 
thesey ye did it not to me'' 

" Let us pray ! " said the preacher. 

Then the irrepressible tears, starting in Dave's 
eyes, ran down his miserable cheeks. 
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At the close of the prayer the old lady in black 
bent over towards him and whispered something in 
an indistinct tone. 

** Ma*am ? " said Dave, turning up eyes of grief at 
her shawl-fringe, not having understood her ques- 
tion. 

** Is anything the matter ? " she repeated, sym- 
pathizingly. 

" Yes 'm ! " 

" What is it, my boy } " 

** I got lost," said Dave, feeling his heart begin to 
warm. 

" Lost ? And don't you know where your friends 
are > " 

" Hain't got any friends ; nor any money to get 
home with, or to stay to a tavern." 

** Well, don't feel too bad about it," whispered the 
angel in black, for an angel indeed she seemed to 
Dave. " I'll hear your story by and by, and see 
what can be done." 

It would have been a comfort to the lost youth, all 
this time, if he could have known how troubled 
Susie was on his account. That kind-hearted girl 
could hardly be reconciled to going home without 
him. But her mother said : 
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" Don't worry ; he'll find his way back, or your 
father'U have him hunted up." 

Mr. Ragg knit his brows when they reached home 
with the news. 

" Am I to have no end of trouble with that boy ? " 
he said. ** How did you manage to lose him i " 

Susie couldn't help laughing as she told the story. 

"We thought he was right behind us until we got 
half-way home ; then I looked around and missed 
him. Mamma waited, and I went back, but I 
couldn't see anything of him. I don't think he 
meant to leave us ; I think he is lost." 

" He'll turn up, like a bad sixpence ; so don't be 
afraid," said her father. 

However, Mr. Ragg was no prophet in this in- 
stance. Dave did not " turn up " that afternoon, 
nor yet at night. 

** It'll alter my calculations a little if he don't 
come around by morning," said the officer. " It 
won't do to go back after the other boy, without 
taking him." 



CHAPTER XXII. 



MORE SURPRISES. 



MONDAY came, however, without bringing 
news of Dave. The police were notified of 
his disappearance, but failed to discover any trace 
of him. And so it happened that Ragg's second 
excursion into the country was indefinitely post- 
poned. He conferred with Pintle, and afterwards 
wrote to Deacon Topthorne explaining the circum- 
stances of the case, and asking advice as to the best 
way of securing David Vane. 

" Now, father ! " exclaimed Mrs. Topthorne, when 
the deacon brought home this letter and showed it 
to her, "you'll be foolish if you write him a word 
about that. You've done your duty once ; and now 
we want David to stay with us, if Dave Crane 
don't come back." 

" ril tell you what I'll write ! " said the deacon. 

'* I'll say, if he does come, he'd better bring along 

somebody that knows David, and is pretty smart, so 
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they won't be carrying off any more of our people 
by mistake. They'll be kidnaping Cobble next ! " 

And smiling at his own humor, he prepared to 
write the letter, which two days after Ragg carried 
when he went to call on Pintle. 

" You're getting along so well. Captain," said the 
officer, '* I think you'd better wait a few days and go 
yourself for that boy ; then you'll be sure of him." 

" You may depend upon it, I'll be sure of him, if 
I go ! " said the resolute Captain. " And I believe 
a little journey will do me good " — showing his 
teeth in a way that augured no good to David Vane. 
" Do you hear from the other one yet ? " 

** Not yet," said Ragg. " It's his own fault. It 
would be very easy to find either me or you, if he 
chose to do so ; anybody would tell him to look 
in the Directory, or inquire ef the police. And the 
police would be sure to pick him up, if he wasn't 
purposely keeping out of the way." 

" The police are so very shrewd ! " was Pintle's 
sarcastic comment. 

" Let them laugh who win," replied Ragg. " Wait 
and see what luck you have. Better delay a few 
days, till you are stronger ; you may have to use 
your legs in the woods, as I did." 
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" If I do, it will be to some purpose," retorted 
Pintle. 

The little old lady in black, who spoke to the for- 
lorn Dave in church, took him home with her, after 
the services were over, to a humble, small, and 
rather gloomy house, but which was full of sunshine 
to the eyes of the grateful boy. 

She gave him an early supper, after which, she 
heard his story more at length, and cheered him 
after his day of trouble, with promises of aid and 
kindness. 

She assured him that Mr. Ragg could be found 
without much difficulty ; but he remembered that 
Ragg had declared his intention to take him back to 
to the country the next day ; and being now in a 
more comfortable state of mind, life in the city, 
which had lately appeared so odious to him, became 
once more attractive. 

"Then I wouldn't go near Mr. Ragg just now," 
said the old lady, drawn to him more and more, as 
he opened his heart to her. " I know some good 
people who I think will help find work for you ; and 
you can stay with me until they do. I am a lonely 
old woman, and I shall be truly glad of your com- 
pany, if you will." 
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" Oh ! " breathed Dave, overflowing with gratitude 
and hope. 

He staid with her four days, cautiously learning 
the ways of the city, and escaping I know not how 
the eyes of the police on the lookout for him ; 
during which time she interested herself in finding 
him employment. 

On the fifth day a portly old gentleman, by her 
solicitation, called at the house to see him. Dave 
was in the plain sitting-room, trying to read a book 
— Mrs. Hemans's Poems — which she had recom- 
mended to him, but making small progress with it, 
when the stranger entered. 

" Ha ! my young friend ! we've met again," said 
the visitor, putting out a large, friendly hand. 

Dave stood up and stared, with a confused remem- 
brance of having seen that capacious waistcoat and 
benignant face before. 

" You had lost a meeting-house when I saw you," 
said the old gentleman. " Did you find it ? " 

" No, sir," said Dave, sheepishly ; " 'twan't the 



one. 



" But you've found a friend ; and a good friend is 
better than an empty meeting-house," replied the old 
gentleman. "She says you want something to do." 
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" Yes, sir ! " Dave looked up eagerly. 

"Well, I've. heard of a situation; a boy wanted, 
about your age. Put on your hat and come with me, 
and we'll see if you will suit." 

Twenty minutes later Dave and his portly friend 
were walking along the shady side of a street of 
brick houses, all very plain, and all looking very 
much alike ; the old gentleman scanning the num- 
bers on the doors, until they came to the one he 
sought. 

As they were mounting the steps, Dave drew sud- 
denly back and changed color. His friend had 
already pulled the bell, when, looking around at him, 
he noticed his flurried appearance. 

"That name!" said Dave, his eyes fixed on the 
door-plate. 

" It is the name of your future employer, let 
us hope," the old gentleman pleasantly replied. 
Before there was time for explanations, they were 
admitted by a servant-girl, who showed them at 
once into a small parlor. 

In an easy-chair, dressed in a calico morning-gown, 
with his feet in slippers resting on another chair, sat 
a man of middle age, reading a newspaper. He had 
a full, open throat, pale, florid, massive features, and 
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the air altogether of an invalid of robust constitution 
which sickness had temporarily impaired. 

"James, who is temporarily employed at your 
store," the old gentleman explained, after intro- 
ducing himself, "told me a boy was needed there, 
and if I brought you a likely one you would probably 
engage him." 

At the same time he laid his hand on the shoulder 
of the panting and shrinking Dave, and brought him 
forward into view. 

The face of the robust invalid, full enough of 
genial interest at first, became suddenly charged 
with amazement. 

** Where did you pick that fellow up i " he cried. 
Then to Dave : " Where have you been all this time ? 
Ragg*s looking for you ! " 

" He said he was going to carry me back to the 
country, and I don't want to go," said Dave, with a 
scared face, and in a trembling voice. 

"As you seem to know the boy," said the old 
gentleman — "a fact of which I assure you, Mr. 
Pintle, I wasn't aware — my recommendation of him 
will be needless. Though I may say," he added, 
laying a protecting arm across Dave's back, " I think 
there's no mistaking that face. It's an honest one. 
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if ever I saw one. His rusticity is the only thing 
against him. But that will quickly wear ofif." 

The Captain, having now for some days led a 
quiet, domestic life, under the influence of one of 
the most amiable of women, was in his gentlest 
mood. 

" Don't be afraid, my boy," he said to Dave ; " I 
sha'n't deliver you up to Ragg. I shouldn't wonder 
if you were the very boy I want. Do you suppose 
you'll be good for anything in a store ? " 

" I don't know ; I should like to try," said the 
hopeful Dave. 

Pintle related with much amusement the circum- 
stance of their first interview, dwelling especially 
upon Ragg's discomfiture. Dave, who did not find 
him at all the dreadful savage he had feared, was 
thrilled to the core of his glad heart to hear him 
finally say : 

" Well, David Crane ! go right to the store with 
this gentleman, if he will be so kind as to take you. 
Tell James there you are engaged on trial. We'll 
arrange about your wages after we find out whether 
you are good for anything. That's fair, isn't it ? " 

" Yes, sir ! " said Dave, beaming with gratitude 
and hope. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



LETTERS. 



{Ruth to David Vane) 

MY EVER-DEAR ChILD .* 
I can take my pen to write, but no words 
of mine can tell how the love of my heart streams out 
to you day and night, waking and sleeping ; for even 
in my dreams I am with you, and you are always the 
most precious possession I have on earth. Ever 
since that last morning when we parted, and I 
blessed you as you went out alone into the wide 
world, I have not ceased to pray for you. And it 
does seem that my prayers are answered. There 
seems to be a Providence in all that happens. Who 
do you think has taken your place in the store? 
David Crane ! I wrote you of the astonishment of 
us all when he was brought here in your place. 
When he came a second time — in your clothes, of 
course — to get a place in a store which an old 

gentleman had found for him, and was actually 
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inside the door before he suspected whose house it 
was, Mr. Pintle was as much surprised as before, and 
much better pleased. David C. doesn't make your 
place good yet, but he is very willing, and promises 
well so far, Mr. Pintle says. 

" It does not seem now that Mr. P. will think of 
sending for you again. He is greatly changed since 
his sickness. He is kind and pleasant now, and oh ! 
I am so thankful that I was enabled to do my duty 
faithfully when he was ill. It will always be a satis- 
faction to look back and think that I was as careful 
and attentive to his slightest wants as if he had 
never given you or me an unkind word. He is now 
able to be at the store a good deal, and he comes 
home early at night. For this I cannot be suffi- 
ciently thankful^ 

" I sent you yesterday, in a strong bundle, such 
clothes as I think you most want." . . . 

{David Vane to his Mother^ 

" I got your letter this evening, when I came up 
from my work ; and you may believe it made me 
laugh and cry all at once. I am now upstairs, trying 
to write an answer, on the top of our old blue chest, 
by a very poor candle. Between you and me. Aunt 
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Topthome is very stingy of her candles, as she is of 
almost everything else, except her lobelia. If any 
of the folks are sick she wants to give them lobelia. 
You should have seen the awful dose she gave Cal. 
Cob the other night! He said 'twas *a dumbed 
sight wus*n dyin' a natural death.' 

" It is good news indeed you write of Mr. P. ; I 
am so glad on your account ! And how I have 
laughed to think of Dave ! He is welcome to my* 
place. For my part I like his place up here a good 
deal better. I wrote you about the offer Mr. 
Quimpton made me. Well, rather than have me go 
to him, Uncle T. has agreed to give me the same, 
provided I hold out as smart as I have begun. Isn't 
that encouraging ? 

" I must stop, for my candle is about out. Aunt 
T. generally gives me a short one, and I can't burn 
it long, if I want to. You'd be amused to see how 
very close they are about some things. But I can't 
complain ; I've only too many reasons for being 
contented. Huldah sends love. She and I are 
great friends." 
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{David Crane to Huldak.) 
" Dear Cousin 

" I take my pen in hand to write you a few lines 
from this great and glowrious city, I have got in 
business I am a clerk in Pintle's store, and board at 
Mrs. Cole'3 a real glowrious-hearted woman, I got 
acquainted with her in church, I went to meeting 
with Miss Susy Ragg and her mother in the fore- 
noon but thought I would go by myself in the after- 
noon, I sat in Mrs. Cole's pew and she invited me to 
walk home with her and she and another old friend 
got me the place, I like ever so much, I do errands 
and sweep out and take down shutters and don't get 
lost, Susie Ragg is the daughter of the officer you 
know I staid to their house at first, but left because 
I didn't want him to take me back, but Susy is as 
nice a girl as ever I see, I've been to call there since 
and get some cloas I left when I changed boarding- 
places, she asked me to come again I shall of course, 
they live in a splendid house and keep a servant with 
bells all over, and some canaries heated with a fur- 
nace and Cochituate water you can draw by turning 
a little goose-neck of a tube, the city is a glowrious 
place very close settled and a great chance to make 
money, and you see if I don't have such a house of 
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my own some day as Susy Ragg's folks live in, 
good-by, I must go to bed so as to get up early and 
open the store yours truly, write, 

D. Crane." 

{Huldah to Dave) 
" I suppose you felt pretty smart when you wrote 
that letter ; and, for my part, I hope you will have 
such a house as Mr. Ragg some day, and Susy Ragg 
for a housekeeper, since you like her so well. You 
needn't think Fm jealous ; but I couldn't help 
laughing! There wasn't a stop in all your letter 
except the commas ; and our Davy said, if you 
couldn't punctuate better, you should put a period to 
your correspondence. He is so bright and witty, 
it's quite a treat to have him here. You spelt glori- 
ous with a zt^ in three places — glowrious I One 
would think you had never been inside a school- 
house. And which did you mean, Mr. Ragg's house 
or the servant, that had bells all over ? And what 
do you mean by canaries heated by a furnace and 
Cochituate water i And clothes you spell cloas ! I 
hope you will go to see Susy Ragg often, since she 
is * the nicest girl you ever see.' You can stay in 
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the glowrious city as long as you please. Father 
says Davy is as good as a man. 

"HULDAH TOPTHORNE. 

(" Not a nice girl'') 
"P. S. — Don't feel hurt, Dave, at what I wrote 
yesterday. I guess I wasn't feeling very well. We 
are sugaring-off ; wish you could be here ! The sap 
weather is about over, father says, and this is about 
the last batch that will grain. Good-by ! Mother 
talks about you a great deal. I never supposed she 
thought so much of you as she does, and as we all 
do!" 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

CAPTAIN PINTLE BETS HIS LIFE. 

FOR several weeks all went well in town and 
country ; with David Vane on the farm and 
David Crane in the store ; and with Ruth, hopeful 
of hef son's future, and of her husband's reformation. 

The captain, in his sickness, had had time for 
reflection ; and something of his earlier kind manner 
had ffturned to him. But it was not long before 
RutH saw him relapsing into his old dissipations. 
Glorious nights with his cronies resulted in most 
inglorious mornings at home ; and once more poor 
.Mrs. Pintle became a prey to wretchedness and 
despair. She did not, however, write a word of this 
to her son ; she was only too thankful that he was 
out of reach of it all. 

David Crane experienced a singular quickening of 
his nature in the new sphere he had entered. He 
had employment which he liked, and which stimu- 
lated his ambition ; and that is everything in devel- 

i8o 
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oping the business faculties of a boy. He cultivated 
the acquaintance of Miss Ragg, whose pleasant dis- 
position consoled him for the sarcasms in some of 
Huldah's letters. His manners improved, and he 
learned not to use double negatives, and suqli vul- 
garisms as " ain't " and " hain't," and " I wa'n't " and 
" I done." 

To Mrs. Cole he showed his gratitude by con- 
tinuing to live with her and paying his board, cheer- 
ing her lonely meals with his presence, when the 
companionship to be found in a large boafding- 
house would undoubtedly have been more to his 
taste. ^ 

He got on very well with Captain Pintle for three 
or four months. Then the proprietor's temper be- 
coming inflamed, like his face, trouble began ; and 
the new boy learned something of what David Vane 
had had to endure before him. He was scolded, he 
was overworked, and at last Pintle so far forgot 
what was due to his own dignity, and the rights of 
his clerk, as to knock him down. 

Dave went home with an aggrieved heart and an 
aching head to Mrs. Cole, who would not permit him 
to return to Pintle's store ; and it was not long 
before a new place was found for him, in a large 
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wholesale establishment, where he had brighter 
prospects and better pay. 

The loss was a serious one to Pintle ; Dave was 
becoming an efficient clerk, and he had driven him 
away just as the busy season was approaching. 
Like most unreasonable men, he was made very 
angry by the consequences of his own fault. 

He engaged two boys, one after the other, who did 
not suit him at all, and literally kicked them out of 
the store, after a brief trial of each. Then he re- 
membered that he had a very capable young 
clerk, at that time in the country, absent without 
leave. 

He revolved once more in his heated brain the old 
project of bringing David back. His decision was 
prompt. He would employ no officer this time, but 
go himself. The trumped-up charge of robbing the 
money-drawer was still hanging over David ; and 
Pintle trusted to his own rights as a step-father, 
and his superior powers of will and muscle, for 
fetching the fugitive home. 

Without dropping a hint of his intentions to Ruth, 
he went off in a sullen mood one morning (which, 
however, was nothing unusual), left word at the 
store that he was going out of town on a little matter 
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of business, climbed into an omnibus, and soon after 
stepped aboard a railroad train. 

** I bet my life I'll bring him back ! " he had 
boasted to one of his intimates the night before. 

Nerved with that determination he reached at 
about noon the way station where Ragg had stopped 
before, hired a horse and buggy, like his predecessor, 
and drove with all convenient speed over the country 
roads in the direction of Deacon Topthorne's house. 

The day was warm and pleasant, although it was 
now autumn. A blue haze veiled the distant hills ; 
the brooks ran with subdued murmurs by the way- 
side, as if they felt the delicious languor of the time ; 
the landscape was still green with late rains, but here 
and there sumachs and maples and meadow-elms 
were flashing out in the brilliant tints of October. 
But Pintle was not in a mood, even if he had been 
the man, to be touched by the charm of such golden 
weather. 

On setting out from the store he had exchanged 
his ordinary tall hat for a light felt one, with a broad 
brim, such as David had never seen him wear. This 
he slouched over his face as he approached the Top- 
thorne farmhouse ; his first care being to get sight 
of David before he himself was reqognized. 
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He reached the gate without seeing any one, and 
tied his horse to the hitching-post. He then passed 
immediately around the house to the kitchen, the 
door of which stood open. He looked in, but saw 
nobody. At that moment he heard voices and 
laughter, which seemed to proceed from the orchard 
behind the house. He had but to pass by the end of 
the woodshed to command a view of that part of the 
premises, and witness a rural scene. 

Mr. Cobble was on a ladder in an apple-tree, pick- 
ing the fruit and putting it into a basket. Mr. Top- 
thorne balanced a long pole, with which he knocked 
from the tops of boughs apples that could not be 
otherwise reached. Mrs. Topthorne was waddling 
about under the tree, picking up and putting into 
her apron, held by the corners in one hand, the fruit 
that fell. The afternoon sunshine, slanting down 
through the orchard, flickered on a pile of ruddy 
seek-no-furthers heaped upon the turf. 

David Vane was nowhere visible ; and Captain 
Pintle ventured to advance a little nearer under cover 
of some quince-bushes. Suddenly Mr. Cobble, on 
his ladder, uttered an outcry, which for a moment 
led him to think he was discovered. 

" What's the trouble, Calvin ? " asked the deacon, 
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between sneezes, as he looked up into the sunlit 
boughs for more fruit. " Bee sting ye ? " 

"No," said Calvin. "That plaguy Huldy ! She 
throwed an apple, and took me right in the nape of 
my neck ! *' 

" Huldy ! stop your mischief ! " said the deacon, 
resting the upright pole on the ground. "Don't 
you be throwing the apples around the orchard." 

" Twasn*t an apple ; 'twas a but^nut ! " laughed 
Huldah, jumping out from behind a tree. "Cal was 
such a tempting mark I couldn't help trying a shot." 

" Here's the but'nut now ! " said Mrs. Topthorne. 
" Why don't you quit your nonsense and help David 
gather the apples ? " 

" I am helping him ; I am waiting for him to let 
down the basket for me to empty," said Huldah. 

" Here it is ! " said a voice in the tree above her 
head. " These are the last of them." 

She reached up her hands, and took hold of a 
basket that presently came gliding down between 
the lower limbs with its load of fruit. It was held 
by one end of a pairof harness-reins, buckled to the 
handle ; at the other end, paying it out with nimble 
hands, was a boy or youth, in the branches of the 
tree. 
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" I'm coming down now/' he said. And seeing 
the basket safe in Huldah's hands, he dropped the 
reins after it. 

Pintle, watching behind the quince-bush, must 
have thought it a singular coincidence that he, too, 
like Ragg, should have his game up a tree. But 
there was this difference. David Crane had climbed 
to avoid capture ; David Vane was coming down to 
be comfortably and conveniently nabbed. 

Not willingly, by any means. Ruth's David had 
reached the lowest limb, and was hanging from it by 
his hands, ready to drop, when at Huldah's excla- 
mation, " Look ! " he saw a light slouched hat coming 
out quickly from the ambush of quince-trees, and a 
face he knew, under it. 

It would have been useless for him to try to 
scramble back into the branches ; Pintle might have 
caught him by the legs, had he made the attempt. 
There was but one thing to do, whatever the result. 
He let go his hold, and dropping to the turf, stood 
face to face with the man he most dreaded in all the 
world. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



CAPTURE OF DAVID VANE. 



DAVID was white and agitated. Pintle was 
self-possessed, serious, conciliatory. 

" How do you do, David ? ** he said, putting out 
his hand, to which the boy mechanically yielded his 
trembling fingers. " I am glad I have found you so 
readily. It is a matter of urgent necessity that 
brings me ; we must get the next train back." 

David did not speak. He felt his friends drawing 
near, but he could not free his eyes from the fasci- 
nation of Pintle's, even to give a glance at Huldah 
pressing with alarmed and eager sympathy to his 
side. 

" Your mother," said Pintle, and checked himself 

as if there was something dreadful to come, which 

he did not wish to speak. " If you wish to see her 

alive, you must go with me at once," he added after 

a pause, watching the effect of his words on David. 

" What's the matter with my mother ? " the boy 
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spoke up quickly. He was pallid still, but alarm for 
her had suddenly taken the place of any fear he felt 
on his own account, and loosed his tongue. 

"The doctor isn't quite decided what, but is in- 
clined to think it is pneumonia," said Pintle, in a 
singularly steady tone of voice. 

" But you had a letter from her only yesterday ! " 
cried Huldah, at David's side. 

" That must have been written the day before ; 
the day she was taken sick," said Pintle, not at all 
disconcerted. " Didn't she speak of feeling unwell ? 
She has been ailing almost a week." 

" No ? she seemed as well as ever," replied David, 
in a whirl of emotions, terror for his mother, distrust 
of Pintle, and a more or less clear perception that 
this was a device for getting him back to Boston. 

Did she ask you to come for me ? " 

You don't suppose I would have left her, if she 
hadn't wished it, do you ? " returned Pintle. " It 
seemed the only way of getting you there in time ; 
it may be late, as it is." 

Poor David stood panting, not knowing what to 
believe. 

" Don't you go ! Don't you stir an inch ! " Huldah 
whispered in his ear. 
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"I should think she would have sent somebody 
else, somebody I know and can " — trust, David was 
about to say ; but afraid of offending the man whose 
violence of temper he knew so well, he added — " so 
that you could have staid with her." 

" That's what I think, too ! '* broke in Mrs. . Top- 
thorne, advancing energetically, one hand still hold- 
ing by its corners the apron sagging with apples. 
"I read Ruth's letter, and — excuse me, Mr. Pintle 
— I can't believe she is lying at the point of death." 

" Mother ! mother ! " interposed the conciliatory 
deacon, leaving the pole leaning in the tree, while 
Cobble looked down with wondering eyes and parted 
lips from his ladder. 

" I don't care," said Mrs. Topthorne, " I'll say 
what I think ! " She let slip the corners of her 
apron, and spilled the bouncing apples suddenly at 
the feet of the somewhat astonished Pintle. " David, 
don't you be troubled about your mother. She 
wouldn't have sent for you in this way, never in this 
world ! " 

" It doesn't seem to me she would," articulated 
David, a gleam of hope and resolve falling with the 
sunshine on his pale and troubled face. ** I would 
go in a minute if I thought she wanted me." 
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" You will go as it is," remarked Pintle quietly. 
" You'll think better of it presently. I can't return 
without you, you see, David." 

Under all this mildness of speech and manner was 
plainly to be seen the iron will of the man who 
meant to be obeyed. David did not stir, but turned 
his eyes from Mrs. Topthorne to the deacon in a sort 
of mute appeal. 

" I never had the honor of your acquaintance, Mr. 
Pintle," said Mr. Topthorne, with a worried expres- 
sion. " I am your wife's uncle, and temporarily 
the guardian — by his own choice — of her son 
here." 

" Mr, Topthorne," said Pintle, with a short nod 
under his light felt hat-brim ; " happy to make your 
acquaintance." 

" I thought it my duty to write to you once about 
him," the deacon went on ; " and you took an unfair 
advantage of the information I gave you. Now I 
hope you are not doing any other unjustifiable thing, 
Mr. Pintle." 

"I know what I'm about," replied the Captain, 
beginning to show the dogged stubbornness of his 
disposition. " I've come for this boy at a great 
sacrifice, and go he must. Come, David." 
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Now for the first time he laid his hand on the 
boy's arm, grasping it firmly. 

" Will you let him take me against my will ? " 
cried out David, hanging back. 

" No, no ! " said the agitated deacon. " He won't 
do that ! he won't do that ! " 

But Pintle was doing it all the while, clasping not 
the boy's arm only, but also his waist, and forcing 
him along towards the front gate. 

** It will be all right with him as soon as he gets 
home," he said, in answer to Mrs. Topthorne's angry 
protestations. "He'll be glad enough then I took 
him. If he has any clothing he will need, you can 
get it for him, and hand it to him in the buggy." 

Thereupon Huldah, who had appeared quite be- 
side herself with fear and anger and resentment, 
conceived an idea. 

" I'll get what things he will need," she said, and 
left tugging at David's arm to run forward into the 
house and through it. 

David couldn't understand why she should desert 
him in that way. Nobody seemed to be doing any- 
thing for him. Cobble had come down from his 
ladder, but stood staring in stupid bewilderment, 
without raising a rescuing hand ; only Mrs, Top- 
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thorne showed any manly energy, so to speak, at this 
crisis. 

" Why will you let him ? " she demanded of the 
men. " Deacon ! Calvin ! why don't you pitch in ? 
If you don't, I will ! " 

She seemed even on the point of throwing herself 
upon David's captor, when her husband interposed. 

" No, no, mother ! keep within the law ! We'll 
find a remedy, without committing an assault. 
Pintle, I believe you are laying yourself liable! 
You'd better stop ! Consider what you're doing ! " 

The Captain was past considering anything but his 
own violent determination to take David away at all 
hazards. While the others were protesting, he was 
dragging his captive to the gate. 

" If I was a man, you wouldn't do it ! " cried Mrs. 
Topthorne excitedly ; " or if I had a man to stand 
by me. If ever I blamed David for running away 
from you, I don't blame him now. I did think he 
exaggerated when he told what sort of a man you 
are ; but I see he told only the truth." 

" Mother ! mother ! you only make matters worse 
by talking that way," said the timid Topthorne. 

"Can I make them worse than they are ? " cried 
the exasperated woman, " I'lji ^ peaceable sort of 
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person, but when I do get my back up, folks may as 
well take care, if they know what's good for them- 
selves ! ** 

"That's so, that's so ! " said Calvin. 

" No boy can live with you," she went on, with 
flaming eyes. "David here couldn't, and David 
Crane couldn't ; and they are both good boys. 
David here's the very best boy I ever saw. You 
never would have had any trouble with him if you 
had treated him decently. I ain't quick to take a 
fancy to people, and I don't do things rash — not 
very often ; so, when he first come, I considered he 
was probably more'n half to blame, and we thought 
it best to let you know. But it's different now. 
You've kept the other David all summer, and just as 
we are getting to set by this one as if he was our 
own son, you come and take him as you would a dog ! " 

" Thank you. Aunt Topthorne ! " cried David. 
" I'll never forget this of you. And don't be afraid ; 
I'm not ! " 

Present resistance seemed to be useless. But he 
was full of determination to resist with all his might 
when the moment he was watching for should arrive. 
Meanwhile Pintle had ceased parleying, and they 
n eared the gate. 
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All at once came from beyond it a sharp girlish 
" Get up I " followed by the crack of a whip and the 
sudden clank of wheels. 

" Seems to me there's your boss a-runnin' away ! " 
remarked Calvin Cobble. 

" Everything runs away from you, boys and 
horses," said Mrs. Topthome, exultantly ; " and you 
can't blame 'em ! " 

" Who did that ? " roared out Pintle, in a fury. 

" I did ! " cried Huldah, excitedly, flourishing the 
whip. * 

" Huldy ! Huldy ! " remonstrated the deacon, 
" what have you done ! He*ll tear the wagon to 
pieces." For the horse was galloping wildly down 
the road, with the rattling buggy at his heels. 

" I'm glad of it ! Then he can't put Davy into 
it ! " cried the girl in wild glee. 

" Give me that whip ! " shouted the Captain, 
dragging David after him into the road. 

Instead of complying, Huldah flung the whip as 
far as she could after the departing horse. 

" Takes Huldy to outwit 'em, arter all ! " said 
Calvin Cobble, rubbing his husky hands. 

Pintle hauled David to the spot where lay the 
whip, which he seized. 
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" Will you walk ? " he asked, threateningly. 

"Walk where ? '* asked David. 

" With me ; after that horse," replied Pintle. 

" Never ! " said David. " Maybe you can drag me 
or carry me, but you can't make me walk one step." 

" We'll see ! " said Pintle. He pulled a cord from 
his pocket, and set out to tie the boy's hands behind 
him. David resisted, and in the struggle was thrown 
upon the ground. 

" Keep off ! " The Captain, on one knee beside 
him, menaced with the whip the others pressing near 
— the good deacon, much as he dreaded strife, and 
even the hulking and irresolute Cobble, coming to 
the rescue. 

Huldah caught hold of the whip from behind, 
while her mother threw herself on the upraised arm. 
David, putting forth all his strength, managed to 
draw up one foot and brace it against the ponderous 
chest bending over him. But before he could make 
use of this advantage, Pintle suddenly relaxed his 
hold, dropped the whip, put out one hand as if to 
support himself, threw up the other with a clutching 
movement at his throat, and settled over in a help- 
less sort of way upon the roadside. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE CAPTAIN LOSES HIS BET. 

IN a few minutes Huldah, mounted on her father's 
best horse (she was a practised rider), was 
galloping for the nearest doctor. She stopped but 
once on the way ; that was when she found a horse, 
without a driver, but with a buggy attached, stand- 
ing with his halter under his feet, in the middle of 
the highway. Glad to know that no accident had 
happened to either the animal or the vehicle, she 
tied up the halter, which appeared to have stopped 
him, turned him about, and started him on a walk 
with his face towards her home; then once more 
went on her way to the doctor's. 

Meanwhile Captain Pintle lay unconscious, stricken 
down for a second time with apoplexy. 

" David," said Mrs. Topthorne, " your mother 
ought to know." 

** I was just wondering if I could get the train to- 
night," David replied. 
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" Seems to me that it would be a useless expense," 
said the economical deacon. " Can't we send word 
just as well ? " 

" It will be hard for her, anyway," said David. 
" To see me will be some comfort." His voice trem- 
bled and his eyes filled. 

" I think he is right," said Mrs. Topthorne. 
" What's a little expense at such a time ? By going 
to-night, he can bring her by the first train in the 
morning." 

" I wish we had that horse and buggy all safe ! " 
said the deacon. " I don't want to have any damage 
to pay for Huldy's trick ; it'll be a perty job if I do ! " 

" Here comes the horse now ! " cried David ; **and 
the wagon ! It happens all right ; I'll drive him 
back to his owner, and take the cars." 

Ruth Pintle kept her supper-table waiting long 
that evening. She hardly knew, in these days, 
whether he for whom it was set would come early or 
late, if indeed he came at all. While listening for 
his heavy foot at the door, she heard a lighter one 
come bounding up the steps ; a hand tried the latch ; 
it yielded ; and a moment later mother and son fell 
into each other's arms. 

" Mamma ! " 
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** David ! my child ! my boy ! " 

She held him from her to look at him ; she 
snatched him again to her bosom ; she kissed his 
cheek and forehead and hair ; she was convulsed 
with love and joy. 

" But where do you come from ? ** she asked. 

"I left Uncle Topthorne's this afternoon," said 
David. 

" Come in — let me look at you — I can't realize 
it yet ! " She held his hands and devoured him with 
her fond eyes. There was something strange in his 
manner. " My son ! what is the matter ? Do not 
keep me in suspense. Have you had any trouble 
with Uncle George's folks ? " 

" Not a bit. They are very good to me ; and I am 
getting to be a great farmer," he answered as 
cheerily as he could. 

"Then you haven't come home to stay ?** 

** Only a little while. I must go back to-morrow.'* 

A look of pain came into her face. , 

" But if Mr. Pintle knows — and I am expecting 
him in at any moment ! " 

"He won't come to-night," said David, taking 
her hand again, as they stood in the little sitting- 
room. " I have seen him, mamma." 
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" Seen him ! where ? " said the startled mother. 

" At Uncle Topthorne's/' said David. She could 
only echo his words, and look her astonishment. 
*' He is there now ; I come down in his place." 

" Oh ! what is it ? ** cried Ruth, for a strange 
trembling had seized David. 

" Dear mamma ! I am so glad to see you ! my 
good, my blessed mother ! Yes, something has 
happened to him. And I have come to take you 
back with me in the morning." 

So David broke the news to Ruth, who received 
it after all calmly, scarcely speaking, but only clasp- 
ing her boy to her breast in silence and with tears. 
They sat and talked until late in the night, pouring 
out their love and confidence to each other, then 
separated ; and early in the following morning set 
off together on their journey. 

Again David sped from the city to the country, 
but with far different emotions from those he felt on 
his first trip, more than half a year before. He 
was not alone, this time ; the mother he had then 
left behind, now sat beside him in the car, and 
he was her protector! No relentless step-father 
was expected in pursuit, but they were going to 
him. 
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At the village where they left the train Huldah 
was found waiting with the one-horse wagon. 

" I am glad it is you, Huldah ! " said David, 
running to meet her. 

" They let me come because I am little and we 
can all ride.*' Huldah laughed with her gladsome 
face, but grew serious as she looked at Ruth. 

" And Mr. Pintle ? ** David whispered. 

" He doesn't know anybody yet," she replied ; 
" and they don't think he ever will." 

David went back to his mother with the news. 
" And this is our little Huldah," he said, calling the 
young girl to them. 

In those serious eyes, in that countenance full of 
sweetness and tender interest, Ruth could hardly 
believe she saw the pert Huldah, of whose merry 
ways David in his letters had told so much. But 
she was all the better pleased to see the softer side 
of the girl's character ; and they were friends at once. 

Arrived at Mr. Topthorne's house, Mrs. Topthorne 
came out to meet them, and welcomed Ruth with 
evidences of emotion in her plain, sincere face, quite 
remarkable in that undemonstrative woman. 

" David is our boy now as well as yours," she said, 
smiling tremulously ; "and his home is yours." 
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When told that Mr. Pintle had breathed his last 
about half an hour before, Ruth bowed with meek 
resignation. 

" Heaven be merciful to him ! ** she murmured. 
** Heaven be merciful to us all ! for who is without 
need of mercy ? " 

" Not one ! not one ! " said a solemn voice ; and 
Deacon Topthorne came forward and took her hand. 
" I never so realized before the folly of living for the 
things of this world ! It's an awful warning ! " 

The deep fountains of his nature bursting up 
through the surface of his hard and narrow life, he 
added, pressing her hand again, — 

" You will never be without a home while I live, 
Ruth. Wife and I have saved, and saved ; now, 
thank Heaven, we have enough for all.*' 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



AFTERWARDS. 



RUTH was deeply comforted by this reception. 
Yet it was not her nature, and it was never 
her sad lot, to accept favors which she could not 
repay. She had some property of her own, after 
Pintle's death (during his previous illness he had 
gratefully made a will in her favor) ; better still, she 
had helpful hands, and a spirit that shed blessedness 
wherever she moved. Under her influence the old 
farm-house became transformed into a tasteful home. 
David continued to love the farm, and by his 
industry and ingenuity made himself so useful that 
Deacon Topthorne often confessed that he didn't know 
"what on airth*' he should do without him. He 
introduced modern improvements which the deacon 
invariably opposed at first, then permitted, and finally 
approved. The new reaping and mowing machines, 
the caps for the haycocks, the model racks for feed- 
ing cattle and saving fodder, improved breeds of 
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Stock, a sugar house, with boilers designed to econ- 
omize both labor and fuel, these, with many other 

L needed reforms, all came through the young man's 

sagacity and enterprise. He did what Mr. Top- 
thorne and his neighbors had never thought of doing ; 
he made farming more attractive as well as more 
productive, relieving it of that dull routine which 
gives farmers the dyspepsia, and sends their sons 
to seek their fortunes in the great cities. • 

And what became of David Crane ? He vanished 
from sight for a time in the grinding mill of town 
life. But the Topthorne household was favored 

h^ with a very vivid and agreeable glimpse of him on a 

' memorable occasion. A smart carriage, driven by 

a smart young gentleman, turned up at the gate. 
He helped an exceedingly nice-looking young lady 
to alight and escorted her to the front door. 

" Rat-tat-tat ! '* knocked the young gentleman, and 
pulled off his glove, and smiled sweetly upon the 
nice young lady. 

^ A charming face, with a freckled nose and bright 

blue eyes, appeared at the door, and looked with 
surprise at the strangers. 

" Huldy ! *' said the youth, smiling and putting out 
his hand. " Don't you know me ? " 
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" Dave Crane ! " said Huldah, joyously. 

" It's me, Huldy ! " said Dave — or rather the gem 
of a youth that rough diamond had been polished 
into. " And this " — with a blush — ** is Miss Ragg 
— I mean, Mrs. Crane ! ** 

Huldah laughed again, and kissed the bride, and 
called her mother and her husband, as she showed 
the visitors into the parlor. Then there were more 
exclamations and more kisses. Sturdy David Vane 
wrung slender David Crane's hand ; and the newly 
married couple were welcomed by the whole house- 
hold, which appeared so united, and altogether so 
happy, that for a moment Mr. Crane wondered why 
he had not been contented, when a boy, to stay at 
home and be a farmer. 

Only for a moment. Then he turned a fond look 
upon Susie, and thought how much he preferred her 
to Huldah, who even now made him blush and feel 
awkward by looking at him with that half-amused 
expression, as if saying to herself, how green he 
seemed, after all, beside her own unaffected and 
manly David ! 
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